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All business communications should be 
addressed to the Friends’ Review, S. W. 
corner Sixth and Arch streets, Philadel: 
phia. Checks and post-office orders should 
be drawn to the order of the Friends’ Re- 
view. 


THE Home Mission CONFERENCE, held 
in London, had as much importance for 
English Friends as the Conference of 
Yearly Meetings had for us in this country. 
We are favored with a summary and 
graphic account of it, sent by a Friend 
now resident in England, but who while 
in this couotry was fully alive to the 
spirit and work of aggressive, evangelizing 
Christianity ; including effective pastoral 
‘* shepherding '’ of the flock. 

Our leading columns can, this week, 
be best used by presenting the Minute 
adopted at the close of the Conference, to 
embody its conclusions ; and some other 
representative utterances concerning it. 

The Clerk presented a niinute, which, 
when finally adopted (but not in its draft 
form), read as follows: 


‘* The Conference has been engaged in 
a very serious and deliberate coasidera- 
tion of the subject referred to it by the 
last Yearly Meeting, and there has been 
a general desire to affirm ovr continued 
adherence to the views ever upheld by us on 
the true authority, right exercise, and 
freedom of the ministry of the Gospel, to 
the Headship of Christ, the priesthood of 
believers, and the nature of spiritual wor- 
ship. 

‘We have had largely brought before 
us the work carried on under the care of 
the Home Mission Committee, and the 
consideration has claimed our attention 
whether it has interfered with or tended 
to lower the testimony of our Society in 
these respects. Many Friends have stated 
that the action of the committee has not 
been satisfactory to them in these par- 
ticulars; although the Conference feels 
assured that it has been their earnest con- 
cern to uphold the views of Gospel truth 
which have distinguished our Society. 

‘* The question of the best constitution 
of any future committee which may be 
appointed under the direction of the 
Yearly Meeting has received much atter- 
tion, It has been felt to be highly im- 
portant that the Quarterly and other 
Meetings throughout the Society should 
be brought into closer relation with the 


work, and be thus -led to take their fair 


share of the responsibility and privilege 
atiaching to it. 

‘« This Conference agrees to make the 
following suggestions to the Yearly Meet- 
ing: 

‘¢r, That a Home Mission Committee 
be constituted under the direction of the 
Yearly Meeting, by the appointment of a 
few men and women Friends by each of 
our Quarterly Meetings and the General 
Meeting for Scotland, the names being 
reported to the Yearly Meeting; the 
number from each Quarterly Meeting to 
be fixed by the Yearly Meeting. 

‘+2. That it .be distinctly understood 
that the committee so constituted is to act 
in harmony with our meetings for discip- 
line throughout the country ; and that any 
Friends who may work in connection with 
the committee shall seek the sympathy 
and counsel of the Friends amongst whom 
they labor, as if they were ordinary mem- 
bers of the meeting, so that they may be 
kept in their right place, and preserved 
from the danger of constituting a separate 
class. 

‘* We have to record our thankful sense 
of the gcodness of the Lord towards us 
during the sittings of this Conference, in 
which much brotherly love has prevailed, 
and a united exercise of spirit to promote 
the blessed work of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.”’ 


The Editor of the London Friend writes 
in part as follows: 


‘* One of the instructive and construc. 
tive elements in the late Conference con- 
sisted in the facts brought before us re- 
specting existing home mission work. It 
is, of course, only a very small part of the 
mission work that is as yet under the care of 
the Yearly Meeting’s Committee, and it is 
therefore, quite right that the area of re- 
presentation should be enlarged. With 
keen attention the Conference listened to 
various accounts of the way in which some 
of the home missionaries in connection 
with the Committee really acted when 
they entered upon their work, and their 
relationship to the Meetings of which 
they are members. The way in which one 
of these missionaries insisted on sitting 
among the people, instead of at the head 
of the meeting, and requested the removal 
of a reading desk lest it should savor of a 
pulpit, must have come like a revelation 
to some who were unacquainted with the 
work. Where a missionary sometimes 
took a more prominent part in a meeting, 
it was shown to be often the fault of the 
meeting itself, and of the inertness of its 
members. The Committee had every- 
where sought the development and exer- 
cise of the gifts of the members of each 
meeting. These accounts were in every 





czse given from the observation of others, 
and not by the missionaries themselves. 
They recognized distinctly the good that 
was being done, and the dangers that 

ere to be guarded against. This calm 
odservation of the experience of facts, as 
fir as it went, was in itself of great value. 
Probably most observers of the lines of 
thought in the Conference will concur in 
the view that the discussion betokened 
marked progress towards an amicable solu- 
tion of a many-sided problem, but that no 
finality had been reached. 

‘‘Those who compare the somewhat. 
informal Conference of 1881 with the 
Conference of last week can see steady 
growth, and it is unwise to become impa- 
tient because church definitions take long 
to mature. The work itself is an educator 
and a discipline, and God’s purposes to- 
wards a renewed church ofttimes ripen 
slowly.” 

There is interest also in these remarks, 
contained in a letter to the London 
Friend, from a delegate to the Confer- 
ence, writing from Birmingtan, England : 

‘* Fear tad been expressed that the 
Home Mission Board might wish to con- 
trol existing work, but they struck out a 
new line, at which they have worked very 
earnestly. No doubt they have made some 
mistakes, and, by their errors, have shown 
pitfalls to be avoided. But they have pre- 
pared the way for the great progress now 
achieved, when the Society is willing to 
take up the work by its existing organiza- 
tion, and carry it forward. 

‘* Instead of a small band of forty work- 
ers (including many voluntary ones, who 
only receive traveling expenses), before 
many years are over there may be many 
hundreds drawn from all classes-of the So- 
ciety, who will be called to take a share 
in the labor. Instead of a cleavage be-. 
tween ‘old’ and ‘ new’ Friends, the So-. 
ciety will once again be united. Insteadi 
of the budding tendency to obtain a ‘ pas- 
tor’ in any case of difficulty, through the: 
kindly aid of the Home Missionary See: 
retary, individual responsibility will sti 
remain the privilege of the Society, and. 
the principle of the freedom and spirit- ° 
uality of the Gospel ministry remain un- 
impaired as the message of our Society to 
the world around us. 

‘* Deep sympathy is felt with the existing 
Committee, but most of them will be 
thankful that the crude and somewhat pre- 
mature experiment of ten years ago, has 
shown the way to the Society to take up 
its own work with more individual faith- 
fulness, and the Committee’s. pioneer 
work, carried on with much prayer and 
earnestness, will widen out into vast fields 
of usefulness in sympathy with the needs 
of our day and generation.” 
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We take the following paragraph“ from 
tthe conclusion of the report of ‘the Confer- 
ence in the British Friend: 


** At the conclusion of the last sitting, 
J. B Braithwaite hoped it would be fully 
understood on the part of the dear Friends 
in the Western States of America that the 
Conference had expressed itself in the 
strongest possible manner as opposed to 
the appointment of a pastorate or any- 
thing of that sort. J B. Braithwaite also 
desired to speak with depth of gratitude 
of the services, which for many years had 
ébeen rendered tothe Home Mission Com- 
emit ee by J. Fyfe Stewart and J. B. Hodg. 
tkin. 

The Conference sat for awhile in silence, 
‘broken oocasionally by * heartfelt “prayer 
and praise, and then broke up.” ro 


BuRNHAM INDUSTRIAL FARM as de- 
cribed in an article (received in the form 
of a circular) on another page, presents 
“very promising and attractive features of 
usefulness. One thing, however, suggests 
a question: what is meant by ‘ military 
discipline?’ If this means merely the 
regulated compliance with orders of move- 
ament, exercise and restraint, affording the 
41ac'ice of systematic obedience and con- 
formity to rules, without the use of arms, 
there is no obj<ction to anything about it 
except the name. But if it includes the 
use, or even the carrying, of mortal 
‘weapons, fostering in boys respect for and 
interest in militarism, it is bad; and may 
do much to impair the benefit of the rest 
of the training given. Yet so nearly 
universal among Christian people, not 
Fricnds, is the respect for the ‘‘ military 
-profession,’’ that the question above stated 
may seem impertinent to almost any read- 
ers ou'side of our own body. 


- A LETTER has reached us, coming from 
Sivert Shelley, of Berryessa, California, 
Isaac Sharp’s son-in law, containing a 
copy of a letter addressed by him to the 
London Friend. S. Shelley complains 
of the statement in the Friend (copied in 
Friends’ Review, Eleventh mo. 3) that 
be had intercepted Isaac Sharp's telegram 
from the Meeting of Sufferings in regard 
‘to the judgment of that Meeting con. 
cerning the journey to China. S. Shelley 

~anforms that the telegram referred to-was 
zaddressed to himself, not to Isaac Sharp ; 
~s0 that he considered himself justified in 
‘the course taken by him in the matter. 


As THE palm-tree standeth, so straight and 
so tall, 

The more the hail beats, and the more the 
rains fall, 

So love in our hearts shall grow mighty and 
strong, : 

“Through crosses, through sorrows, through 
manifold wrong. §LONGFELLOw. 
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HOPE EVER. 


It is often supposed that men of schol- 
arship and ability who ‘become immersed 
in the ideas and discussions of Biblical 
criticism must necesarily lose confidence 
in the fundamental truthsof evangelical and 
spiritual faith. It is inevitable that criti- 
cism shall goon. The O!d Testament as 
well as the New must and will be subjected 
to the severest examination which men are 
able togivethem. It is asatisfaction there 
fore to know that men, equal perhaps to 
apy in learning and acumen, have addict- 
ed themselves to critical studies and yet 
have held fast to the truths which enter into 
the very life of the evzogelical church be- 
cause these truths express that knowledge 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and of His sal- 
vation which has been gained in personal 
exp rience. 

Dr. Bernhard Weiss, Professor of The- 
ology in the University of Berlin, in his 
‘¢ Life of Christ ’’ thus describes the re- 
ligion of tte earliest Christian converts. 
*« Tt was no new religion that was founded 
in Jerusalem ; the newly-won disciples of 
Jesus, who among themselves called each 
other brethren, were and remained Jews. 
As in the temple service, so in the disper- 
sion: they took part in the synagogue 
worship ; with methodistical strictness they 
held fast the law of Moses, and sought to 
fulfil it in the sense of their Master, by 
exemplary piety, severe morality, and the 
exercise of self-sacrificing love. Zhey felt 
themselves to be born anew.* The an- 
nouncement of the exaltation of Jesus, and 
of His speedy return in divine glory, 
which was'to bring about the fulfilment 
of all prophetic promises, bestowed on 
them power never known till now, and 
manifestly from -on high, which enabled 
them to live according to the commands of 
God; to profess their belief in the Mcs- 
siahship of Jesus, even under the derision 
and persecution of those of their fellow- 
countrymen who remained unbelieving, 
and even to labor for the spread among 
them of faith in the Messiah.’’ 

It is common to speak of the death of 
our Lord ai an expression of God’s love to 
man, and so it is beyond all other mani- 
festations of God as love. But there is one 
feature of that expression of love that is 
constantly overlooked by some Christian 
teachers, what was called by Dr. Caleb 
Scott in a recent address before the Con. 
gregational Union of Great Britain, its 
** vicarious cost.’’ Professor Weiss, in 
ampler terms than Dr. Scott, writes of 
this meaning of our Lord’s death, 
when speaking of the experience of the 
earliest Christians, he says: ‘‘In His 
blood shed on the cross they beheld 
the presentation of an expiatory offer. 
ing, which cleansed them from all the 
guilt of their past life and fitted them 
for the new covenant relationship with 
their Father in heaven, which they en- 
joyed in having the peace of a con- 


*The italics are mine. 
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science free from past guilt ; and the hope 
of a glorious future.’’ 

Professor Weiss then sketches other 
aspects of the early Jewish-Christian ex- 
perience, and proceeds to speak of 
the announcement made to the Ger- 
tiles in the gladtidings of salvation 
through Christ. He writes, ‘ Thus, 
to him (Paul) the sending of God's 
Son became an act of grace by which 
God prepared a new way of salvation 
for a wor/d sunk in sin and unable to 
do His will. The death of Christ on 
the cross was now the appointed, means by 
which God had reconciled the world un‘o 
Himself, and acquitted it of the guilt of 
sin, in order to declare those who believe 
in it justified, and adopt them as His chil 
dren ; and the Spirit of Christ, the Son of 
God, which is bestowed on believers, was 
the specific method of assuring them of 
their salvation, and of fitting them for a 
new life well pleasing to God.” 


After showing how vividly the hope of 
the return of our Lord affected the earliest 
Christians, and that this hope though not 
abandoned as time went on, was 
modified and led to a more intense ap- 
prehension of a present salvation through 
His indwelling presence by the Spirit, 
Professor Weiss adds, ‘‘ With Paul, the 
religio-ethical ideal (of the perfected 
Israel) as such, seems to bealready wrought 
out in actuality in the believer's conscious- 
ness of sonship, and in his possession of 
the Holy Spirit, as also, in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, in holiness and ‘perfection 
through the blood of the new covenant.’ 


As to our Lord’s nature Professor 
Weiss is not less clear and emphatic 
than upon the points mentioned, al. 
though he writes of it indirectly as known 
in the spiritual life of Christians, rather 
than in a dogmatic manner. He says, 
‘“‘In the vision of God in His eternal 
image; in Jesus Christ, she Word become 
flesh; in the mystical communion with 
God, which is made possible through 
being and remaining in Christ, and which 
is only maintained and promoted by the 
Spirit and His operations ; in the relation 
of sonship to God, which by the neces- 
sary opera‘ion of the full revelation of God 
in Christ is ever coming nearer to moral 
oneness with God—in all these has John, 
at the close of the apostolic age, found 
eternal life, even in this present time.’’ 

Professor Weiss has also caught the 
meaning of our Lord’s words to Nico- 
demus as to the need of being born 
from above. To be born again to such 
as Nicodemus was to emerge from a pre- 
vious state of legal righteousness and to 
enter the kingdom of God ; to pass out of 
Judaism, even at its best, into that truer 
knowledge of God which our Lord-gave, 
to cease to live by an outward law, to 
leave trust in self, to put faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, to have thereby com- 
plete remission of sins, and to come into 
the possession of a nature like His. This 
nature, almost a germ at its inception, 
was to become an all-pervading life under 
the operation of the indwelling Spirit and 
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the response of a trustful heart walking 
with Christ in prayerful obedience. 

«* Just because N codemus was not lack- 
ing im the capacity of comprehension, 
which could be increased by further in- 
struction, but in willingness to take Jesus’ 
command to himself, Jesus simply re- 
peated His demand in answering that a 
baptism with water, such as John’s, was 
not sufficient; that only portrayed the 
human resolve to repent, whie there was 
needed in addition the spiritual endow- 
ment of the Messianic age. A higher life 
can only be generated by the Spirit, just 
as the natural life is incapable of being 
developed from itself. Nicodemus had 
therefore no need to be surprised that the 
demand was of such universal application, 
for it was not conditioned by any par- 
ticular siufulness, but by the universal 
contrariety between the higher life required 
by Jesus and the natural one.’’ 

The mission of the church, according 
to Professor Weiss, is ‘‘ to plant and tend 
the spiritual life which Christ produces,” 
and the end our Lord had in view from 
the beginning is,—‘‘ the perfecting, in 
accordance with the will of Gud, of the 
life of man im ad its relationships, and the 
granting of the full measure of divine 
blessings and of human prosperity.’’ 

Of the faith that looks to this end, Pro 
fessor Weiss says, ‘‘ This faith sees in the 
sending of Christ the perfect revelation of 
the love of God who comes to a sinful world 
saving and redeeming, healing and bless- 
ing ; in His death, the perfect sin-offering 
on the ground of which He can still offer 
grace and forgiveness to a sin-stained hu- 
manity; in His resurrection and exalta- 
tion, the guarantee for the completion of 
His work, which through the- bestowal of 
the Spirit He carries out victoriously on 
all who believe in Him.” 

Surely it is the coming in of the kingdom 
of God as defined in these passages that is 
the longing of many hearts in our age, even 
of those whcse vision of the Lord Jesus is 
dim. Men are longing not alone for per- 
sonal deliverance from sin, but for the re- 
demption of society. They are looking 
for a time, 


“When wealth no more shall rest in mounded 
heaps, 

But smit with freer light shall slowly melt 

In many streams to fatten lower lands, 

And light shall spread, and man be liker 
man 

Through all the season of the golden year,” 


Their cry is :— 


“‘ Ah! when shall all men’s good 

Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 

Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 

And like a lane of beams athwart the sea, - 

Through all the circle of the golden year?” 
R. 





THEN past the yellow regiments of corn, 
There came an Indian maiden, Autumn-born, 
And June returned and held her by the hand, 
And re — smiling Ruth throughout the 
and; 

A veil of golden air was o’er her flung, 

The south wind whispered and the robins 
sung. 
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Rarely has there been a conference among 
Friends in England towards which the minds 
of so many have heard with such prayerful 
interest as the Conference on Home Mission 
work just concluded, 


In the revival of life and power that re- 
placed the years of quiet contentment with 
things as they were, English Friends found 
themselves face to face with some of the 
problems that have met American Friends 
of the Eastern Yearly Meetings. In, many 
— Friends had removed from neighbor- 

oods where once large meetings were held ; 
in others where no aggressive efforts had 
been put forth,the meetings dwindled through 
the natural course of events, and it came to 
pass that many meeting houses were closed, 
and other meetings had only a name to live, 
and were dead. It was to be expected that 
the minds of Friends should be turned to- 
wards the building up of the old waste places, 
and seeking to promote spiritual life in those 
meetings where quietism held sway. Out of 
such aconcern as this the appointment of a 
Home Mission Committee arose ten years 
ago. ? 

Much mission work was already going on 
in the Society in the shape of Adult schools 
and mission meetings, etc., and it was the 
wish of those who suggested the formation of 
such a central committee appointed by the 
Yearly Meeting, “to promote the healthy 
growth” of all such work, and “to arrest 
the decay ” of meetings. ‘ Such a commit- 
tee would neither assume the control of ex- 
isting schools and mission meetings, nor 
make the Society responsible jor all the in- 
dependent action of individuals ; but it would 
form a bond of union between many whose 
work is now carried on in comparative isola- 
tion, it would lend encouragement tothose who 
required sympathy and help, and offer coun- 
sel to those whose modes of operation might 
advantageously be modified. Places where 
there is an open door and a ready welcome 
for our ministers, would be brought under 
the notice of those in whom the Lord has 
implanted an earnest longing for the salva- 
tion of souls ; and by judicious and discrim- 
inating arrangements, the workers would be 
enabled to distribute themselves with some 
regard to the necessities of the work... .. 
The Committee should have funds placed at 
its disposal for the necessary expenses of 
its organization, and for such pecuniary as- 
sistance to the workers and their families as 
may be found desirable, care being taken in 
every Case not to impair our testimony to the 
freedom of the Gocpel ministry.” 

I have quoted thus’ much of the ‘* Report 
from a Home Mission Conference” held in 
London in 1882 which led to the appoint- 
ment of a Home Mission Committee by the 
Yearly Meeting of 1883, to make the present 
state of things clear. There was much fear 
on the part of somé Friends at the time of 
the appointment, on conservative grounds 
alone, objections being raised to it simply 


because it wasa “new departure ;” others, 


approved of the work, but were afraid lest 
some methods might be introduced that 
would “ impair our testimony to the freedom 
of the Gospel ministry.” However, ‘the Com- 
mittee was appointed and entered upon the 
work committed to them, 

As year by year reports of this work were 
read in the Yearly Meeting, the uneasiness 
was not allayed, but rather increased, for it 
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became evident that the committee were em, 
ploying methods which pointed to the es+ 

tablishment of a class of workers relieved 
from outward employment in order that they © 
might reside in needy localities and give 
themselves wholly to the work, In 1889, 

after much expression of uneasiness and con- 

cern by a larger number of Friends than be. 

fore, the committee was re-appointed for 
three years; partly, perhaps, with the hope 

that the work of the committee might be so 

modified on the objected-to lines, and so 
blessed and strengthened in other ways that 

the Yearly Meeting might be able fully to- 
endorse its labors at the end of that time, 

Two sessions were given up at our last Yearly 

Meeting to the hearing and consideration of 

the Home Mission Report (at the end of the 

three years), and the large meeting-house at 
Devonshire House was crowded with an eager™ 
earnest assembly of Friends, Reports of 
the feeling and words of these sessions have: 
already become familiar to Friends here and* 
in America, but perhaps as a comparative 

stranger, and as one who lis:ened and did 
not speak, my impressions may sili Le in- 
teresting, There was a very blessed sense 
of the presence and love of God, and we 
reverently acknowledged afterwards that He 
had restrained undue expression, and had 
kept all in “ the bond of peace.” With one 
voice those who objected to some of the 
methods, and those who did not, emphasized’ 
the importance and value of home miss om 
work ; and while many were uneasy and! 
troubled as to some of the methods em- 
ployed, most of them exonerated ihe tiome 
Mission Committee from any wish to lower 
the standard of the Headship of our Lord 
and Saviour and the freedom of the GospeR 
ministry. It became evident from the very’ 
first tnat the calling toge,her of a Conference 
to consider the whole subject was the wish of 
most Friends, and it was decided to continue 
the Home Mission Committee for one year, 
and to request the Quarterly Meetings to 
appoint their usual number of representa- 
tives to the Yearly Meeting, to come together 
in a Conference at such time and place as. 
the Meeting for Sufferings should direct. 
The members of the Home Mission Com- 
mittee were also to be members of the Con- 
ference. Altogether, counting the members 
of the committee, who number fifty-nine, 
there were two hundred and sixty-three 
members of the Conference, of whom all 
weré present except perhaps twenty Friends, 

Caleb R. Kemp was appointed Clerk for 
the first session on Fourth-day afternoon, 
Eleventh mo. 2d, 1892, and after a time of 
silent and vocal prayer and brief exhorta- 
tions from several Friends, the Minute of 
the Yearly Meeting appointing the Confer- 
ence was read, and the names of the repre- 
sentatives and of the Home Mission Com- 
mittee called over. The Minute of the 
Yearly Meeting was as follows: 

‘* At this and at ouritting this morning we 
have hada free and tullinterchange of thought 
and religious exercise upon the Report of the: 
Home Mission Committee. A large amount 
of earnest and warm-hearted encouragement 
has been given to our members, who are 
seeking in various ways, under the leading 
of ther Lord, to advance His Kingdom, 
Many amongst us have expressed their so- 
licitude that the course taken by the com- 
mittee may in no way interfere with or 
lower the well-known testimonies of Friends- 
to the free exercise of the Gospel ministry 
and the priest hood of believers. 

“ There has also been a largely expressed. 
desire that the Quarterly Meetings through 
out the country may be brought into a closer 
relation to the committee, enher by having> 
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“direct representation upon it, or in some 
way.” 
“‘Yomit the direction for the appointment of 
‘the Representatives. 


It was decided to take up the subjects 
- brought forward in the foregoing Minute in 
their order, first considering “the questions 
of the freedom of the Gospel ministry and 
the. priesthood of believers as far as they 
concerned the Home Mission work ; after- 
watds the connection between the Quarterly 
Meetings and the Home Mission Commit- 
tee; and thirdly,the Home Mission work 
generally, so far as there might be opportu- 
mity.”” I must not go into too much detail, 
as reports will be! forthcoming in “ The 
Wriend’’ and “The British Friend,” but 
«speak simply of the impression left on my 
smind, Judging by what was said, and I 
“suppose one must so judge in a large de- 
-gree, the feeling of the Conference was 
“strongly conservative, Of the sixty-seven 
Friends who spoke on the main question, 
forty-one, while fully approving of Home 
Mission work. and desiring ‘its growth and 
-enlargement, were strongly opposed to one 
~of the methods adopted by the Home Mis- 
sion Committee. This is the setting apart 
amen and women to engage in home mission 
work as resident missionaries to help to build 
‘ap small meetings. In many cases these 
“Friends have given up business and are 
wmaintained by the Committee. That this 
emethod has been much pressed by the Com- 
anittee is shown by the fact that the number 
of those working for them was given as 
forty-two in the last Report, and the sum 

expended “in aid of the expenses of Friends 
engaged in the work in various parts of the 
country during the year” ha; increased from 
£594 ($3,332) in 1884 to £3,460 ($16,600) 
in 1892, 

I am thanktul to say that the subject of 
maintenance was not made in the least de- 
gree prominent, many Friends did not even 
mention it, and others spoke of it as a side 

“dssue ; all dwelt on the fundamental princi- 
le and the danger of officially arranging 
for any individual to take the leadership of 
a meeting. Over and over again was it 
emphasized that we were “raised up asa 
church to bear testimony to this one fact 
that the Lord Jesus Christ would be the 
-real Head of His church, putting forth His 
ministers as He saw fit from time to time. 
and permeating the meeting with the guid- 
ance of His Spirit as a living reality in the 
ypresent day even as in ancient times,” 
leven members of the Home Mission Com- 
mittee spoke, and ten Friends who were not 
members of it felt that the work they had 
done had been greatly blessed, and did not 
see any objection but rather advantages in 
having some earnest worker sent to.a small 
meeting to build it up, and encourage those 
who were unequal to the work if left to them- 
selves. In no case, however. was any one 
able to say, or at least no one did say, that 
ahy meeting had as yet been so built up that 
it was able to be left without a resident mis 
sionary, In fact, one Friend wound up his 
femarks on the advantages of a resident 
‘worker in the meeting to which he belonged, 
«where a succession of workers has been sta- 
‘tioned for eight or nine years, by saying, 
“‘if he were to leave us we should be all 
abroad.” We were afterwards informed 
‘that there were circumstances that rendered 
the presence of outside help specially desir- 
able. Still it does not seem very encourag- 
ing to know -that though in several cases 
meetings have had the benefit (?) of resident 
workers for six, eight and nine years, they 
are yet in such a state of infancy that they 
.are apparently still in need of some one to 
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look after them continually. “Mere visits" 
are not considered sufficient. About five 
Friends spoke in a neutral way besides those 
of whom I have been giving an account. 
I may say I had expected to hear more said 
in favor of the methods employed by the 
Committee, or at least some glowing ac- 
counts of the good work acoomplished. One 
young man did commend most highly the 
work done in his ,town, and said that they 
should ever be grateful to the Home Mission 
Committee. As he went on it transpired 
that it was through visits that they had been 
blessed, and he added that they had 
“known nothing of a resident pastor.” I 
may mention here that one of the ‘‘work- 
ers” some time ago told me that he knew 
that great blessing had resied upon the 
series of meetings held under the care of 
the Committee, but he did not think that the 
resident workers had seemed to have much 
success in comparison. 

There may have been a number who would 
have liked to endorse all the methods and 
ways of work, and who could have given us 
interesting accounts of the blessing vouch- 
safed, but they did not speak, except as I 
have related. I knew of many who were 
anxious to express their feelings on the bless- 
ing and advantage of going on in aggressive 
work on the old but ever new lines, and of 
their sense of the danger of officially arrang- 
ing for and supplying resident workers, but 
for them also there was but little time, Out- 
side of the meeting I had many come to me 
in warm approval of the plea for freedom 
and the protest against walking in a road 
that had hitherto led to a settled pastorate in 
church history and in our own Society in 
America. One young Friend full of zeal and 
desire to serve her Lord and Saviour told 
me that she came from a meeting where 
there were a great many young people, and 
she added, “We are waiting to see whether 
Friends believe in their own principles or not, 
from the outcome of this Conference. We 
do not think they do, We are strong in our 
belief in them, and we wish to work in that 
way.” I urged her to say this in the Confer- 
ence, to which she replied, “I cannot get a 
chance. I have stood up six times already.” 
I know she represented many of the younger 
Friends. 

At the final session on Fifth-day evening a 
minute was adopted, making recommenda. 
tions to the Yearly Meeting of 1893. This 
minute as first read by the Clerk, was very 
considerably altered. In its final form it 
will no doubt appear in the columns of the 
Review. The most important recommenda- 
tion is that a new Home Mission Committee 
should be formed, to be composed entirely of 
representatives appointed by the Quarterly 
Meetings, 

I think there was very little said that was 
contrary to love, though it is quite possible 
that earnest expression and intense concern 
may be easily mistaken for a want of this great- 
est of all things, and there was a common de- 
sire to see the work of the Lord advanced. 
Some of those who have used the methods in 
work about which so much uneasiness has been 
felt and expressed, are strongly persuaded 
that in no other waycan some of the little 
meetings be built uo or revived, and one 
cannot but feel sympathy for them in their 
fear lest the Lord’s work be hindered. 

At the same time the conviction deepens 
that it will not be restrained, but advanced, 
when many feel the sense of responsibility 
for work which might otherwise be delegated 
toone. MARY SNOWDEN BRAITHWAITE. 

Elmburst, Kendal, England, Eleventh mo. 10, 1892 ° 
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INSHRINE mercies in gratitude. 


| Twelfth mo, 


‘THE GENERAL CONPBRENCE AT 
INDIANAPOLIS. 


Continued from page 279. 

Fourth day Evening, Tenth mo. 19 —After 
a hymn had been sung and prayer offered, 
the President appointed the following Com- 
mittee to prepare.a statement of the conclu- 
sions of the Conference ; Thomas C, Brown, 
Timothy Nicholson, Mary C, Woody, John 
Nicholson and [som P. Wooton. 

William L, Pearson read (so far as his 
time allowed) a paper on the Ideal Church, 
The true Church is the Body of Christ, coa- 
sisting of true believers aud disciples, born 
of the Spirit, transformed and subject to 
Christ as their Head, and baptized with His 
Spirit. But the actual visible Church is a 
m xed body, not all of true believers. This 
has been so in all ages, The government of 
the visible church has chiefly at different 
times and places assumed three types. One 
has been the Roman, with a human head, 
claiming to be the vicegerent of Christ. This 
is monarchical. The second is oligarchical, 
that of Episcopacy ; governed by a few high 
official authorities. Another in theory. at 
least is a democracy or theocracy. Still an- 
other is a modification of this, in a repre- 
sentative form. A pure church democracy 
is not practicable. An approach to it is seen 
in Congregationalism. Friends started as 
a democracy [theocracy], but went on to a 
representative government, with Monthly, 
Quarterly and Yearly’ Meetings. The intro- 
duction among Friends of non-preaching 
elders was an important step in this direc- 
tion, preventing entire ministerial control, 
In that sense our organization may be said 
to have a Presybterian character. It is 
nearest of all to the constitution of the primi- 
tive Christian Church, as we read of itin the 
New Testament, To change this now would 
be a revolution, Let us preserve it. 

The discussion of the topic of Worship and 
the Maintenance of Ministers was now re- 
sumed, Dr. Richard H, Thomas spoke first 
(too rapidly for the present reporter to do 
justice to his clear and forcible deliverance), 
His leading thoughts were nearly as follows: 
The work of the church is to spread the 
gospel and to build up believers. For this, 
the nearer we ministers get to, of and with 
the people, the better we can do our work. 
Jesus came to save men and women and to 
make them good and normal men and wo- 
men, His gospel is for every man, Every 
characteristic is needed in the ministry, so as 
to reach and build up all. If we relegate it 
only to men with one kind of training, we 
limit its influence very much. We want men 
to preach to farmers who understand farm- 
ers ; and learned ministers to influence learn- 
ed men. All must preach the message God 
gives them, and teach what they k»ow, with 
burning zeal and with the lessons .t experi- 
ence, It is a mistake, then, to suppose that 
a Special training is required for ministers as 
such. The training of the apostles was 
being three years with Jesus. Educated and 
uneducated men and women are alike in His 
hands ; He will make with them a right pro- 
portion and true harmony; some of every 
class being called into the ministry. There 
is but one necessary qualification, being under 
the hand of Jesus: subject to His call, and 
to His training and touch from day to day; 
also in touch withthe every day life of men, 
Friends are wonderfully strong in this, hav- 
ing no professional ministers. We speak to 
the people as of themselves ; common men 
to common men, 

Daily life should be itself a preparation 
for the ministry ; taking the mind away from 
ecclesiastical and merely theoretical sermons, 
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Practical life absolutely helps the minister in 
his work. Paul was, in the early time of the 
church, no exception in his tent making. 
Down into the second century we read of 
bishops being engaged in business, Paul 
taught that it is “ more blessed to give than 
to receive.” If he said also that they who 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel, 
there was no contradiction. There is a proper 
ase of money in aiding the spread of the 
gospel. They that proclaim or herald it 
should live of it. So be it. But, without 
laying down hard or fast lines, we may 
urge that ministers are greatly helped in 
their work, when resident in places, by 
having avocations among the people. 


Pastoral work there must .be, certainly. 
There is often a great lack of it. Buta 
minister is not necessarily a pastor. A Bap- 
tist minister lately said truly, that the gifts 
are not the same, pastoral service and 
preaching. We-should rouse congregations 
to their responsibility; even new members. 
The church should not be a nursery, but 
rather an army. Set all to work, even those 
young in the Lord, “We want and should 
have the combined force of the church, Let 
as avoid parasitism in the churches, Edu- 
cate all our members so that if called they 
will be ready and useful in service. Lay 
on them this burden, to hear the’ voice of the 
Lord for guidance in service, from the first 
step. Under a system which makes para 
sites, they may increase in numbers ; but one 
tightly taught may be as strong in power ior 
God as ten who are to be fed and have an- 
other to do their work for them. 

No Society can prosper unless on the 
foundation on which it was originally built. 
Every soul should be under the guidance of 
the Lord: so let our members be educated 
from the beginning, Think solemnly of the 
question: do you really want what Dr. 
Nicholson has pictured to us to be the nor- 
mal condition of the Society of Friends? 
The Lord has called us into something better. 
It is true, there was, at one time, too. much 
silence, too little service. But our principles 
are not effete, and the Lord will have us yet 
to be used by Him. 

The Society of Friends has not been a 
failure even when decreasing. Suppose the 
Methodists were to make it hard to get in or 
to stay in their church; would it grow? It 
would not last fifty years. The Society of 
Friends has always succeeded in what it set 
out todo. When it meant to evangelize, it 
did it. When it aimed to be a pure church, 
it did it. When it set out to be a philanthro- 
pic body, it did it. But all the time it did 
not try to grow. Now we want no new prin- 
ciples, We have those of the Lord Jesus ; 
under which every believer has a gift, Three 
people who are believers may build each 
other up and construct a church. We have 
seen this done, we have not yet given 
it a full trial. Let us try the original prin- 
ciple of the divison of gifts: some ministers, 
some pastors, some teachers ; not necessarily 
all these giftsin the same man, We want 
our people to be led to the Lord ; let us trust 
the meetings to Him. 

There is for us a real danger, tending to- 
wards priestly assumption, We do not want 
to become a third-class ordinary evangelical 
denomination. We cannot compete with 
othérs and hold our own with our ministers 
on a professional basis. Such a ministry has 
to be paid for; and a paid ministry meansa 

theological seminary, such as is usual with 
the Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians, 
Friends are a comparatively small body, but 
they-are eighty thousand. If we should be- 
come Methodists we might do good, but no- 
thing like so much as in the way the Lord 


would have us to work. Only a small body 
may be needed to guard the citadel; but 
great wrong will follow if they leave it un- 
guarded, The Lord needs us in the way He 
has called us. Let no man take our crown. 

Lindley L. Hobbs next spoke, briefly. He 
was uneasy lest we should leave this subject 
too hastily. It is a very serious question; 
what is the truth in regard to it? If it is 
really on the side of Dr. Nicholson's pa- 
per, we must wish honestly to take that posi- 
tion. If we cannot see it so, then what do 
we now see as true and right ? 

One characteristic of Friends is the devel- 
opment of the individual members of the 
body, apart from dependence on ministers or 
pastors. If there ought to be a radical change 
of the basis on which the ministry of the So- 
ciety of Friends is conducted, we should 
frankly state it. L. L. Hobbs does not see 
itnow. We want the very truth. 

Nathan T. Frame agreed very much with 
what was said at the afternoon session. Yet 
some points were'so radical, that some of us, 
liberal as we are, can hardly stretch up to 
them. Paul said that not many wise or noble 
are called. Some educated men, grandly 
trained, have been called, baptized and 
clothed with power, so as fo reach hundreds 
and thousands, But N. T. F. cannot think 
that all must be so specially trained. There 
are many rills and rivulets but few rivers, 
God wants all to be helped and taught. 

We are getting away from our original 
foundation unless pastors are called of God. 
And they must be particular to promote the 
development of other gifts in the church. 

Dr. James Carey Thomas said that he had 
observed and compared methods of church 
work in Baltimore, among all except the 
Roman Catholics and Unitarians. As a 
church thinks, so it is. Dr. Thomas was 
anxious that this Conference should think 
for the future, on the lines of the Society of 
Friends, 

What is our ideal of a congregation? Is 
it that it should be under a pastor, or that 
each one should exert some spiritual power, 
as the Lord teaches and leads? How do we 
want to develop the gospel committed to the 
church, committed to every one who has been 
pardoned and baptized with the Spirit, who 

ives gifts for service for Christ and for men? 

his is said, not speaking of methods, but of the 
ideal, Every one has a gift to be developed 
and exercised, and to be promoted by the 
church gathered under the Headship of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The order of our church 
is, that God from time to time lays on an in- 
dividual a special service. He in some way 
says soto the church, The church is then 
behind him to develop and promote his ex- 
perience, and to send him out. If that is our 
ideal, our methods will conform to it, 


Isom P, Wooton considered that it is our 
duty to publicly demonstrate our principles by 
facts. Take one Yearly Meeting. It num- 
bered at one time 5000 members ; with about 
half the number of ministers that it now has, 
The body of the church was inactive. The 
ministers were, in soul saving, nine-tenths of 
them inactive. Some of us coming to the 
work saw that it was a question of life and 
death, Our principles were dear to us: we 
never wavered one jot from the foundation 
principles of Friends so far as we have known 
them. But it was clear to us that the time 
was coming when, in the West at least, 
Friends would be almost unknown as a So- 
ciety. So we studied our foundation princi- 
ples from the standpoint of practical work ; 


and were convinced that we had not been 


acting up to the principles of George Fox. 


We thought that if we could reinstate the So- 


ciety on the basis of early church methods, 


members are parasites, 
the body are ten to one of those of its earlier 
history. 
the battle, and makes active members. Once 
there may have been possibly used in the 





on which we could advocate the principles 
of Friends, we should do it. 
ministers were leaving us to go to the work 
-of soul saving in other bodies. 
that we must take a station to catch this tide, 
and hold them in connection with doctrines 
dear to us, and enlarge our borders, We did 
this awkwardly, as our schooling left us ina 
condition to do it; but we did the best we 
could, “ We have opened fields, and have 
saved boys and girls to be ministers. 
Yearly Meeting has now 12,000 members, 


Many of our 


It seemed 


lowa 
and double the number of ministers of the 
former time. It may be that some of our 
But the activities of 


It takes the field, uses weapons in 


traveling of ministers $1000 a year, or less, 
Last year, nearly $18,000 was used in evan- 


gelical and pastoral work; there being in 


Iowa Yearly Meeting over a hundred minis- 
ters engaged in active work, and seventy-one 
pastors. How much apiece is there for each 
one? It drives almost every one to work in 
some way to supplement it. When they do 
this and with a fire of zeal for the gospel in their 
hearts they go abroad for their work, they 
are not parasites. You ought to see the vast 
number of young people who are cut loose 
from dependence on any one but the Head 
of the church. This was never so truly the 
case as it is to day. . How are we to develop 
them? They are developing themselves un- 
der the power of God, If a minister occu- 
pies his place in the church, there are fields 
for them without, and they findthem, lowa 
has as many “ laymen” doing work as pas- 
tors as any other Yearly Meeting of Friends. 
These are facts of our experience. ; 
(To be continued.) 








THANESGIVING. 

To give God thanks when brief, oblivious 
nights 

The tranquil eve and blithesome morning 
part, 

Easy as lark-song that. But how when 
smites 

The mace of sorrow, stings the malice 
dart ? 


Ah, unbelieving heart ! 


To give God thanks in words—this is not 
hard, 
But incense of the spirit—to distill 
From hour to hour the cassia and the nard | 
Of fragrant life, His praises to fulfill! 
Alas, inconstant will! 
KATHERINE LEE BATES, 
in Christian Union, 





TOUCHED by a light that hath no name, 
A glory never sung, 

Aloft on sky and mountain wall 
Are God's great pictures hung. 


But beauty seen is never lost, 
God's colors all are fast ; 
The glory of this sunset heaven 
Into my soul hath passed. 
WHITTIER, 





THERE ARE people who would do great 
acts; but because they wait for great op- 
portunities, life passes, and the acts of love 
are not done at all._—F. W. RoBERTSON. 
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SOCIETY INTELLIGENCE. 


AT THE ‘ PENING of the London Meet- 
ing for Suff-rings on the 7ih of ‘Tenth 
month, the Clerk reminded the Meeting 
of the loss the Society had sustained by 
the: death of John G. Whittier. He al- 
luded, feelingly, to the way in which the 
talents and the pen of the American poet 
had so long been employed on behalf of 
religious liberty and civil freedom. His 
Christian character and life-work had be- 
come so familiar to us in his writings of 
verse and prose, that he seemed to belong 
almost as much to ourselves as to our 
brethren across the Atlantic. Thankful- 
ness was expressed for such a life, exhibit- 
ing rare talents devoted to noble purposes. 
He ever closely identified himself with the 
Society, to whose principles he was warm- 
y attached. 


Frienps’ Institute Lyceum had a 
very successful Whittier evening, Eleventh 
mo. 18th, at Friencs’ School House, 
North Sixteenth street, Philadelphia. 
Walter Smedley presided. Mary Grew, 
a life-long friend and Anti-Slavery associ- 
ate of Whittier, gave an extremely inter- 
esting account of him, especially in con- 
nection with his work on behalf of liberty, 
She concluded. with urging the young 
people present to emulate his spirit, and 
to commemorate his influence by build- 
ing his monument in their own charac- 
ters. 

Charles Roberts read a letter from him, 
in answer to a request on behalf of the 
Pennsylvania Historical’Society. J. G. 
Whittier referred, in that letter, to the 
fact that one of the first things printed in 
this country ty William Bradford was a 
pamphlet against slavery. Bradford was 
not persecuted or censured for that pub- 
lication. Very strange, therefore, it seems 
that for writing against slavery a century 
and a half later, Whittier’s office and pro- 
perty should be burned and his life en- 
dangered by a mob. 

Dr. James J. Levick spoke of the in- 
fluence upon himself and others of Whit- 
tier’s poetry, quoting several favorite 
poems; and described a visit made to 
him at one of his New England homes a 
few years ago. 

Thomas K. Brown read an analytical 
study of Whittier’s poems, tracing the 
main lines of thought and feeling, con- 
nected with his own life and that of the 
country, which dominated them at suc- 
cessive periods. 

Asa S. Wing read ‘‘ Telling the Bees ;’’ 
and Rachel Williams, ‘‘ How Mary Grew.” 
The attendance at this meeting was prob- 
ably the largest in the history of the Ly- 
ceum. 


ADuULT ScHooLt Work —Edward Grubb 
writes in part as follows, in an address 
recently delivered at a Conference of 
Leeds, England, Adult Schools, and 
printed in the London Friend. 

‘¢ The aim is really one, both of our 
own work aud of the Labour movement 
—the raising of human life to a higher 
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level —the rescue from shame and dc- 
gradation of our most unhappy fellows, 
of those for whom no plate is spread at 
the banquet of life. And while we pur- 
sue that aim by different methods, each 
mouvement has its place in reference to 
the other, and neither can be spared. 
Our work will always be hindered and 
discouraged while the outward conditions 
of those who wish to help are such as make 
a decent life well-nigh impossible; while 
wages are low and irregular, the home 
surroundings mean and squalid and un- 
healthy, and temptations to drinking 
spread with lavish and seductive hands at 
the corner of every street. The work of 
trades unions and election committees will 
likewise result in disappointment if those 
who share it lack the lofty aim and patient 
love that only religion can inspire. 

It is very helpful if there is no suspicion 
that any of the work done in connection with 
the class is anything but a labor of love. 
It is a bond of union between the teacher 
and the class if they feel that he, equally 
with themselves, has his living to obtain 
by his own exertions during the week. 

The -existence of professional ministry 
I have found to be One of the greatest 
stumbling: blocks in the way of the spread 
of Christianity. Numbers of working men 
have told me that the chief reason why 
they go to no place of worship is that the 
preaching and the praying seems to them 
all a matter of business—paid for and cup- 
plied to order. What the true solution of 
this problem as regards public worship 
may be, Iam not prepared dogmatically 
to assert. Certainly I cannot claim that 
we Quakers have at present solved it, for 
in Scarborough at least the men I have 
spoken of will not come to us any more 
than to others. But as regards Adult 
School work, I believe a layman has a far 
better chance of permanent success than 
a paid minister. And I believe that a 
minister will do. more good by encourag- 
iog earnest-minded laymen to take up this 
work than by doing so himself. It will 
help to meet one of the objections that 
we Friends feel to a one-man ministry— 
the want of a sphere of useful work for 
others than the recognized minister. That 
the need for this is felt by earnest Church- 
men is clear from the discussion that takes 
place from time to time on the subject of 
‘* brotherhoods.”” We may fairly claim 
that, while the Church is discussing 
brotherhoods, we have established them, 
though without vows, without celibacy, 
without formality of any kind.’ 


The following items are taken from the 
Christian Worker: 


SATISFACTORY arrangements have been 
completed by which the Orthodox Friends 
will be entirely separated from those 
known as Hicksites in co-operation in the 
World’s Congress of Religions. They 
have reorganized and enlarged their local 
committee. Calvin W. Pritchard, on ac- 
count of his removal from Chicago, has 
resigned his place on the Local Committee 
and has been assigned a place on the Ad- 
visory Board. Tite organization and com- 
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mittee as they now stand are as follows - 
W. B. Wickersham, Pres.; T. C. Hill, 
Vice-Pres. ; Aibert W. Macy, Sec’y. Wil- 
liam Henry Matchett, George D. Griffith, 
Fowell B. Hill, William S. Wooton, Frank 
Farquhar, Peter W. Raidabaugh and Jo- 
siah Simms. 


Dr James C, Tuomas, of Baltimore, 
made a very acceptable visit to Friends at 
Chicago after the general conference. 
Charlotte Vickers, of Twenty-S xth Street 
Meeting, was a beloved member and 
worker of Baltimore Meeting formerly. 
She is now actively engaged in gospeb 
work among the policemen of this city, 
and a very useful member of our church. 
Dr. Thomas gave her much encourage- 
ment in her work, visiting with her the 
scenes of her service. 7 


THE ORGANIZATION of evangelistic and 
pastoral work in Kansas Yearly Meeting 
is as follows: Superintendent, William 
Perry Haworth, Sterling, Kan. ; Chair- 
man, Josiah Butler, Barclay, Kan. ; Sec- 
retary, R. Esther Smith, Emporia, Kan. ; 
Treasurer, A. L. Harris, Emporia, Kan, 
Friends in that yearly meeting will co 
well to give heed to the address of the 
superintendent. 


CaLvin W. AND EsTHER T. PRITCHARD 
have accepted a call to Kokomo, Ind., to 
serve as pastors of the Friends’ Meeting, 
in the place made vacant by the resigna- 
tion of Thomas C. Brown. 


EsTHER TUTTLE PRITCHARD is on the 
program for an address at the Indiana. 
State Christian Endeavor Union at Fort 
Wayne on 11 mo. 25th. She will discuss. 
before the young people the important 
question of proportionate giving. 


BURNHAM INDUSTRIAL FARM. 


In Canaan Four Corners, N. Y., on the 
edge of the Berkshire Hills and fronting 
on Lake Queechy, lies the Burnham I[ndus- 
trial Farm, on which an enterprise is being, 
pushed forward with faith, energy and 
success. Its object is the training of vag- 
rant and unruly boys for Christian citi. 
zenship. Its methods are new to this 
country, but they already give promise of 
solution for one of the most difficult prob- 
lems of our times. 

The institution began work in a quiet 
way two years ago on the farm of nearly 
600 acres given for the purpose, and six 
months ago it entered upon its present. 
methods under the care of Mr. W. M. F. 
Round. Mr. Round is a gentleman welb 
known for his skill, energy and tireless de- 
votion in affairs relating to the dangerous 
elements of society. 

Having visited the Ravhe Haus near 
Hamburg in. Germany and Mettray in 
France, and made a study of those emi- 
nently successful reformatories, he took 
charge of Burnham Farm on the 1st of 
January, 1890, and began at once to ap- 
ply many of the principles of Wichern and 
the Mettray. 5 

He invited the co-operation of young 
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and consecrated men who should form a 
brotherhood, similar in spirit and meth- 
ods to the Inner Mission of Germany. He 
determined that while the discipline 
should be exact and the industry con- 
stant, the spirit of the place should be 
thoroughly Ctirstian. The motte is; 
‘* Christ the Corner:stone.”’ 

The organization of these young men 
fcr purposes of Christian service in refor- 
matory institutions, is soon to take definite 
form under the title of the “ Brotherhood 
of St. Christopher.'’’ Obedience to the 
necessary rules ard simplici‘y of life are 
the only requirements. There is nothing 
of asceticism among the priniciples of the 
company, but hard manual labor, study, 
ceasekss care, constant vigilance, with 
prayer ; Christian <ffection and sympathy 
fill up and gild the days. John, Paul and 
James are ail there. The fervor of Thomas- 
a Kempis and St. Francis of Sales, find ex. 
pression in practical and definite meas- 
ures. The high heart speeds the tireless 
feet and busy hands. The constraining 
love of Jesus directs and holds prudence, 
enterprise and energy to a difficult and 
stubborn task, which has been the despair 
of many. There is not a trace of sectar- 
ian narrowness in the brotherhood. It is 
simply a means of applying hard work, 
intelligerce, patience and Christian love 
to the training of youth with whom the 
ordinary methods have failed. The Inner 
Mission has trained up hundreds of insti- 
tutional workers in Europe. The enter- 
prise at Lake Queechy, we believe, is the 
beginning of a far-reaching movement in 
juvenile institutions in America. It calls 
out heroism and self denial. it is cautious 
and studious, and does not shrink from 
hard work. 

Thirty-five boys are now on the farm, 
aod many more are ready to enter as soon 
as accOmmodations, food, and clothing 
are provided. They are sent by magis- 
trates of the State, frcm other institutions, 
and by surrender of parents. None over 
fifteen years of age are received, and con- 
trol is maintained until twenty-one. There 
are no walls or locks to restrain them and 
about the only suggestion of a reformatory 
is the frequent calling of the roll. The 
boys seem happy and healthy. They are 
advanced from grade to grade of privi- 
lege and liberty according to a system 
borrowed from Mettray. Five, ten, fif- 
teen, and twenty-five mill tickets are issued 
according to the behavior of the boys, in 
respect of morals, study, obedience, and 
work ; these are rewards for fidelity, and 
the denial of them punishment for neg- 
lect they condition their advance in grade, 
their enjoyment of the Saturday half- holi- 
day, and may be used to pay for property 
culpably destroyed or for little things 
which may brighten their lot. 

The relation of the boys to the Di- 
rector, Mr. Round, is one of affection, 
respect, and hearty confidence. 

Families of from twelve to fifteen t oys 
are forming and taking their placcs in 
cottages under the care of the brothers, 
who seek to help the boys in all possible 
ways. Study, military discipline, and 
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music aid in the training. Various ser- 
vices, ingeniously devised, cultivate the 
nobler feelings of patriotism and rever- 
ence. At five in the morning, work begins 
in the houses, the shops, barn, gard:n 
and field, and is there any virtue in honest 
toil for the removing of seeds of evil, 
youthful depravity will be worked off by 
way of the hoe, axe and broom. One 
feels at Burnham Farm that he is in the 
presence of clear-headed Christian men 
who are training for a true manhood boys 
who, left zlone, would find their way into 
crime. Already many have. given them 
selves to God, and their changed lives bear 
witness to their sincerity and faith. Nearly 
all that have gone out are doing well. 
Hundreds of boys can be taken as soon 
as Christian workers, more buildings, and 
additional supplies for the boys are pro- 
vided. 

An enterprise which employs principles 
which have been tested for fifty years in 
Europe,-which is so fortunate inits man- 
agement, which rests so firmly on faith in 
God, industry, discipline, and kindly 
Christian sympathy, must command the 
confidence, enlist the prayers, and secure 
the help of multitudes who wish to save 
the boys. Grorce L, CLarK 





AN APPEAL. 

The Home for Destitute Colored Chil- 
dren in Philadelphia was founded in 1855 
by a few earnest women, who, knowing 
full well the degradation and suffering of 
a large class in the community, hoped 
thereby to lessen the dangerous classes, 

This Home was then located in Mary- 
landville, on the Darby Road. In 1888, 
having outgrown its surroundings, the 
property which they now occupy at Berks 
street and old Lancaster road was pur- 
chased. It accommodates between 40 and 
45 children, and has in connection with it 
an excellent school, where children are 
taught domestic labor and gardening, and 
every effort is made to qualify them for 
useful and self supporting citizens. 

From this Home they are placed at 
service in suitable families, and a constant 
vigilance protects them till they have 
passed their minority. It is in communi- 
cation with the S. P. C. C. and receives 
their children as its wards. 

This Institution is greatly in want of 
money, having no large endowment fund, 
and being supported entirely by private 
subscription. 

The managers would make through the 
press an appeal for aid, hoping that it 
may reach the ear and the heart of the 
benevolent public. 

The Treasurer of the Home is Martha 
B. Chambers, Overbrook, Montgomery 
Co,, Penna. 





THE HEART that trusts forever sings, 

And feels as light as it had wings; 

A well of peace within it springs ; 
Come good or ill, 

Whate’er to-day, to-morrow brings, 
It is His will. 
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SCHOOL. 


Scoot Work anp CoLLeGe WorkK.— 
If the college work is in reality the crown 
of a sound education, then all the work 
preparatory to it must also be sound, and 
a boy or girl prepared for the collezes 
will also have the best preparation that 
can be given him, thus far, for life. Or, 
to put it in other words, if by chance a 
boy or girl, having finished the prepara- 
tion for college, should be deprived ot the 
opportunity of going on with the college 
work, such a one ought to be the best 
prepared for life in the highest and best 
sense. Who will say that it is so now? 

1 am sure that by planning the work so 
that it should have continuity in it—not 
to say growth—we could do one of two 
things: either give the colleges their 
students two years earlier fully as well 
prepared as now, or, what would be much 
better, send them up at the same age as 
now two years in advance of their present 
work. But to aid in bringing this about, 
the colleges can no longer stand aloof 
watching our labor with unsymp:thetic 
if not with critical eyes, but must realize 
that their interests are bound up in ours 
as much as ours are bound up in theirs. — 
Principal Isaac Thomas, of New Haven. 


STILL ANOTHER of the European uni- 
versities has announced its decision that 
in the opportunity for university educa- 
tion and university degrees there shall be, 
as in religion, ‘‘ neither male nor female.” 
This time it is the University of Glasgow 
that speaks. During the past summer the 
Universities Commissioners have em- 
powered the courts of the several Uni- 
versities of Scotland to admit women to 
graduation in such faculty or faculties as 
such court may think fit, and to provide 
for the education of candidates either in 
mixed classes of men and women or in 
separate classes. Almost immediately 
after this ordinance was issued, an offer 
was made by the Council of Queen Mar- 
garet College to hand over to the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow the government, the 
endowments present and prospective, and 
the buildings of the College—‘‘the en- 
dowments and buildings to be reserved 
for the exclusive education of women, 
and the college to become incorporated 
with the University as its department for 
women.’’ ‘The College, which, by the 
acceptance of this offer, has become an 
integral part of the University of Glasgow, 
began its existence in 1877 as an associa: 
tion for the higher education of women. 
In 1883, with the help and encouragement. 
of some of the University professors who 
had been active in teaching and organ:z- 
ing, the Association incorporated itself as 
a college. In 1884, large and handsome 
buildings, about ten minutes’ walk from. 
the University, were bought for the Col- 
lege by Mrs. Elder. These buildings 
have, with the consent of the generous 
donor, now passed into the control of the 
Court and Senate of the University, and 
Queen Margaret College has, at a single 
step, passed over the ambiguous stage 0 





** affiliation’’ into the unequivocal dignity 
of corporate membership. —Vasion. 


Haverrorp CoLiece.—Lately a new 
engine has been set up in the machine- 
shop, which has been made mostly by 
students. The work was begun by ‘go, 
and most of the drawings made by them, 
Dut it is just now completed. The engine 
is of thirty-five horse-power, and it is 
- quite a success, as has been proved by all 
the trials of it. Some of its distinctive 
features, such as the valve motion, were 
designed by Prof. Edwards, and credit is 
to be given to him for successfully direct- 
ang this work, which has passed through 
30 many hands. A sight feed lubricator, 
presented by the Seibert Cylinder O.1 
Cup Co., of Boston, is being used on the 
new engine, and is found to be very « ffi- 
cient. A boiler of 100 horse-power has 
been purchased for the machine shop, but 
this will not be put in place till the sum- 
mer vacation.— Haverfordian. 


ONE OF THE Worst EXAmPLEs of a bad 
theory of education is presented in the 
following paragraphs, which were reprint- 
ed on two successive and opposite pages 
of a late number of the Student. 

‘* Uniformity is the curse of American 
schools. That any school or college has 
a uniform product should be regarded as 
a demonstration of inferiority—of inca- 
pacity to meet the’ legitimate demands of 
a social order whose fundamental prin- 
ciple is that every career should be open 
to talent. Selection of studies to the in- 
dividual, instructions addressed to the in- 
dividual, irregular promotion, grading by 
Matural capacity and rapidity of attain- 
ment, and diversity of product as regards 
age and acquisitions, must come to char- 
acterize the American pnblic school if it 
is to answer the purposes of a democratic 
society.’’ 

‘* Lastly, there is an apprehension lest 
the introduction of the new subjects re- 
commended should increase existing diffi- 
culties with regard to promotion. Parents 
are sensitive about the promotion of their 
children. They want the dull ones and 
the bright to be promoted at the same 
rate. I believe that this practical difficulty 
Should be met in part by the abandon- 
ment of uniform attainment, or of a 
standard of required knowledge, as 
ground of promotion. ‘In Harvard Col- 
dege, where there is no such thing as a 
uniform’ program of study for all stu- 
dents, and where, indeed, there is sraall 
«chance that any two stndents out of 1,450 
will pursue the same course of studies 
during their four years of residence, we 
have long since abandoned uniform at- 
‘tainment as ground of promotion from 
‘ne class to another. The sole ground of 
promotion is ress nable fidel.ty. I ven- 
ture to believe that this is the true 
-ground.of promotion in grammar schools 
as well, and that by the sole use of this 
principle in promoting, the difficulty now 
under consideration would be much alle. 
viated, if not done away with. The 
wight time for advancing a child to-the 
study of a new subject is the first moment 
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he is capable of comprehending it. All 
our divisions of the total school period in- 
to years, and into primary, grammar and 
high schools, are artificial, and in most 
cases hurtful or hindering to the individ. 
ual. The whole school life should be one 
of unbroken flow from one fresh interest 
and one new delight to another, and the 
rate of that flow ought to be d'fferent for 
each different child.’ 

Only one prominent educator in this 
country would be listened to when pro- 
pounding such views as these. In the 
first paragraph we have mentioned as a 
ground of promotion, ‘‘grading by natural 
capacity and rapidity of attainment.’ In 
the second paragraph, the “‘sole true 
ground of promotion” is said to be 
“ reasonable fidelity ;’’ involving ‘‘aband- 
onment of uniform attainment, or of a 
standard of required knowledge as ground 
of ‘promotion.’’ It is further asserted 
that “the right time for advancing a child 
to the study of a new subject is the first 
moment he 1s capable of comprehending 
St 

Supposing that, observing the first of 
these dicta, we shou'd wish to grade pu- 
pils according to their natural capacity 
and rapidity of attainment. How can 
this be done, without ‘‘a standard of re- 
quired knowledge’’ by which to compare 
them? If, however, ‘‘ reasonable fidel- 
ity’’ is the ground of promotion, every 
teacher knows that the best possible fidel- 
ity is often met with in those who have 
the lowest capacity, and consequently the 
least rapidity of attainment. 

Again: advancing a child to the study 
ot new subjects, since there is a necessary 
limit to the number of studies even with 
the brightest, involves leaving some sub- 
jects. On the theory now before us, this 
ought to be done without any required 
knowledge of them, just as soon as the 
pupil is capable of comprehending some 
other studies! What must become of 
thoroughness, of mental discipline and 
training, on such a plan, may be easily 
seen. Only the president of the hitherto 
strongest university in America, we re- 
peat, would obtain any attention to 
such lucubrations; and itis from one of 
his addresses, delivered not long since, 
that the above extracts have been taken. 


PROM THE HEIGHTS AND THE 
DEPTHS. 


I thank and praise Thee, loving Lord, 
For reaped fields, for barns well stored ; 
For ships in port within whose hold 

Are bales of silk and gems and gold ; 
For journeyings in far-off lands, 

For wedded hopes and hearts and hands, 
For honor’s meed, for fame's fair wage, 
For home’s most blessed anchorage. 


I thank Thee, Lord, that there be some 

To whom these goodly gifts have come; 

I thank Thee for the happier lot 

Of those who have what I have not; 

I thank Thee for the precious yields 

From barren and unfruitful fields ; 

I thank Thee Thou hast shown to me 

How sweet the stinted cup can be, 
CARLOTTA PERRY. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 


The Yearly Meeting on Ministry and Over- 
sight met at 10 A. M. Sixth-day, Eleventh mo, 
11th, Several prayers were offered for bless- 
ing upon the Yearly Meeting and especially 
for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, the 
aptism of the Holy ,Ghost, and that there 
mizht be a real hunger for this blessing. 

Minutes were read for George Grubb, of 
Dublin Yearly Meeting; Joseph Moore, of 
Indiana; George N. Hartley and wife, of 
Oregon, Iowa; Samuel Miles, of Vermont, 
New York ; Benj. ?. Brown, of N. Carolina, 
and Wm. H. Birdsall, an elder of Wilming.- 
ton Yearly Meeting. All were cordially 
welcomed, as was also Emily U. Burgess, of 
New York, who came later. 

The five Queries relating to this meeting 
were considered, and the answers were gen. 
erally very satisfactory. The remarks were 
chiefly made by the home members and 
showed a general concern that the church 
should encourage the beginning of the exer- 
cise of any gift, in order that it may be de. 
veloped, especially the gift of prophecy. 
There is need of remembering the injunction, 
“‘ Despise not prophesyings.” On the con- 
trary, we should covet earnestly the gift of 
prophecy, and, claiming the promise to the 
two or three who agree as touching anything 
they shall ask, pray that the gift may be 
conferred, having a humble desire to be our- 
selves qualified to speak to men to edifica- 
tion, exhortation and comfort. A preparation 
is indeed necessary, but it is not at seminaries 
but one of heart experience, ‘Earnest prayer 
was offered that this gift may be bestowed 
on some, both male and female, Nursing 
fathers and mo:hers are also greatly needed, 
who know when to give an encouraging word 
such as “Take heed to the ministry thou 
hast received of the Lord, that thou fulfil it.” 

The death of Francis T. King, Mary 
Wright and Rachel Gilpin, elders, and of 
Julia Valentine, a minister, was referred to, 
all of them being highly vaiued; also the 
recording of Anna B. Thomas, Elizabeth L. 
Tatum and Martha W. Bishop as minis- 
ters, and the return of Annie D, Stabler, a 
minister from Oregon by removal certificate. 

3 P.M —tThe Yearly Meeting convened 
in joint session, with about the usual number 
present George Grubb referred to the loss 
of some who had been among the foremost 
in this Yearly Meeting, and repeated the ex- 
hortation, Be ye steadfast, unmovable, al- 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord,” 
etc, After an earnest prayer for Divine aid 
for the constraining and restraining influences 
of the Holy Spirit, the names ot Represen- 
tatives were called, and the minutes of visit- 
ing Friends read, as heretofore mentioned, 
A very general expression of welcome was 
given. A Nominating Committee was ap- 
pointed as to certain routine matters and the 
meeting went into separate session. 

Epistles were read from the Yearly Meet- 
ings of London, Dublin, Canada, New Eng- 
land, New York, N. Carolina, Osio, Indiana, 
Western, lowa, Kansas and Wilmington, 
and a committee was appointed to nominate 
Friends to prepare replies; also one to ‘the 
new Yearly Meeting to be established in 
Oregon. 

At 8 p.m. the Representatives assembled 
in the upper room, and a devotional meet- 
ing was held in the lower room, 

Eevcnth day, Eleventh mo, 12.—After the 
usual devotional meeting at 8.30 A. M., came 
the business meeting at 10 A, M., in separate 
session, Dr, James C, Thomas was ap- 
pointed Clerk, Allen C, Thomas Assistant 
Clerk, and Howard M. Hoge, Reading Clerk 
of the m2a’s meeting, anil Margaret H. El- 
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liott. Clerk, and Anna B. Thomas, Assistant 
Clerk, of she women’s meeting. 

The Epistle Committee was appointed, and 
then the Queries were considered. 

A number of the small country meetings 
had been omitted in the course of the year 
from severe storms, 

George Grubb remarked that he had neves 
seen weather in Ireland too severe for men 
to get to business, or for young people to get 
to parties or concerts. Should there be less 
earnestness in going to meet the Lord? Go 
in the spirit of prayer, having remembered it 
also in the family devotions that morning, 
and the Lord will hear and grant His bless- 
ing on the meeting. 

The answers to the Queries as to love and 
unity and as to traming of children were 
satisfactory... In regard to the fourth Query, 
Dr. R. H. Thomas said : “ Free gospel min- 
istry means that all are free to exercise what- 
ever ministry the-Lord calls for; that the 
meeting should not be under the control of 
one man, but that all should put themselves 
under the control of the Lord, to be used as 
He may see fit.” 

Joseph Moore: No man can succeed in 
aany business unless he works in accordance 
with the principles on. which it is based. So 
in the Lord’s work, we should be “ workers 
together with Him,” wholly under His di- 
rection. 

James Carey Thomas: The needs of the 


‘world are varied, and the needs of our meet- 


ings are varied, so there is something for 
every one to do, and our church puts no im 
pediment in the way, while it upholds the 
freedom of the gospel ministry. 

There were a few exceptions in regard to 
our testimony against intoxicating liquors 
and attending places of diversion, that called 
forth earnest exercise on these points, and 
also in regard to taking judicial oaths. 

Three ministers had been recorded during 
the past year, viz, Anna B, Thomas, Eliza- 
beth L. Tatum and Martha W. Bishop ; and 
one, Annie D, Stabler, had come in by cer- 
tificate, having returned from Oregon. One 
minister, Julia Valentine, had deceased, also 
three elders, one of whom was the widely 
known and respected Francis T, King. 

His age wes 73 years, The other elders 
were Mary Wright, aged 88 and Rachel E. 
Gilpin, aged 76, 

At; P. M. there was a joint session to 
hear the report of the delegates to the Gen- 
eral Conference. As to the first recommen- 
dation of the Conference that Friends should 
take part in the Congress of Religions at 
Chicago there was general approval. The 
second proposition to establish a central pub- 
lishing house, and have one periodical open 
to all the Society, was referred to a small 
<ommittee. The minute of the Conference 
upon the Pastoral question was then read, 
with the statement that the delegates from 
this Yearly Meeting had almost unanimous- 
ly expressed their dissent from it. John Nich- 
olson stated that he was the delegate referred 
to and explained that he did not understand 
the minute of the Conference in as radical a 
sense as his colleagues did. With two or 
three exceptions, the decided opinion of the 
meeting was in approval of the action of the 
delegation in dissenting from the minute of 
the Conference on this question. 

S. R. Neave said it will not do, however, to 
merely object to the solution proposed by our 
Western Friends ; we must also offer a prac- 
tical solution ourselves of how to meet the 
needs of the flock under our care and show 
that it answers the purpose. He believed it 
can be done only by entire consecration of 
ourselves to the work, being willing to leave 


lomeand business whenever the Lord calls us, 
(To be certin ued ) 
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RURAL. 


BuppInc—inoculation, as the old hor- 
ticulturists termed it—can only be done 
successfully when the bark of the stock 
peels freely, and when good, nearly ma- 
ture buds can be obtained. Usually, 
says a correspondent of ‘‘ National 
Stockman,”’ these conditions exist all 
through August. But in the case o 
yearling peach trees growing thriftily, 
the first week in September is often the 
best time. Many young fruit trees spring 
up from seed in fence corners and other 
localities, and instead of destroying them, 
or allowing them to remain and bear 
fruit of no value, if at all, they should be 
budded with fine varieties. About half 
an inch is a good siz: for the tree to be 
budded—the stock as it is called. The 
bud should be from a shoot of the current 
season’s growth, and as soon as the scion 
is cut the leaves are to be removed, all 
except half an inch or a little less of the 
footstalk, which must be left to hold the 
bud by, in putting it in place. 
three inches of the point of the scion and 
the same of the base should be rejected, 
as the buds on these parts are not very 
good. The scions containing the buds 
are then to be kept in a damp cloth until 
used, as a very little drying will render 
them of no value.- The budding knife 
should be very sharp, with a thin blade 
and a half rounded point. For. tying 
woolen yarn does well, but prepared bass- 
wood bark is best if many buds are to be 
tied. In beginning the work a smooth 
place is selected on the stock—best if 
within three or four inches of the ground— 
and an upright incision is made clear 
through the bark and an inch and a quar- 
ter in length ; at the top of this incision a 
shorter one is made, horizontally. With 
the rounded point of the knife the bark 
is now raised by pushing on the cut 
edges, beginoing at the top of the incision 
and going down to the lower end, taking 
particular care not to touch the soft new 
wood under the bark. A bud is then cut 
cff, the knife entering half an inch below 
it and coming out three-fourths above it 
and taking a very thin slice of wood with 
it. It is then caught by the piece of foot- 
stalk, placed in the upper end of the in- 
cision, under the bark, and pushed gently 
down to the lower end. If the upper 
part of the bud projects above the incision 
it may be cut off so as to make a neat fit. 
Tying should be done at once, beginning 
at the lower end and covering the incis- 
ion, all except the point of the bud, and 
the footstalkk. The tying may remain 
about three weeks and then be taken off. 
But if the stcck is growing rapidly the 
tying may cut into it before this time; 
in which case untie and tie more locsely. 
If the budding has succeeded it may be 
known in a week by the piece of foot- 
stalk dropping off when touched. If on 
the contrary it has dried and remains fast 
there is a failure, and if the bark still 
peels freely the budding may be repeated, 
choosing a new place in the stock. After 
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untying nothing more needs to be done 
until spring, when, if the bud is in a 
good condition, the stock is to be cut off 
about two inches above it. Sprouts will 
start about that time both above the bud 
and below it ; they must be kept rubbed 
off from time to time to prevent them 
from robbing the bud. And in August 
the stub is to be cut off with a sloping cu: 
cn the side opposite the bud. cutting cau. 
tiously so as not to cut the bud. 
— Farmers’ Review. 


THE STRAWBERRY.—The wild straw- 
berry is very widely diffused over the sur- 
face of the earth, bsing found in the cnill 
regions of the North as well as in the sun- 
ny climes of the South. It is not a tropi- 
cal plant, however, and, except on moun- 
tain sides, is not found south of latitude 
38 degrees north. Oa the European con- 
unent it grows extensively from Lapland 
and the Shetland Isles to Italy and Greece. 
It is also found throughout Western Asia, 
but is unknown in China and Japan. It 
has grown abundantly on the bleak hills 
of Iceland for centuries. It is found in 
America from Labrador and British Co- 
lumbia to the pine woods of the Southern 
States, and on the high lands of Mexico 
and the Andees. The hardy plant, with 
its tiny scarlet berry, may be said to 
girdle the earth on the line of the Polar 
Circle, and several hundred miles south- 
ward, except that it is not found in the 
basin of the River Amoor, in Siberia. 
Tnough history and story are alike s lent 
as to the cultivation of the strawberry in 
early times, we know that the fruit was 
well known in England in the fifteenth 
century. Shakespeare has three allusions 
to strawberries. In ‘* Henry V.,’’ the 
Bishop of Ely, in illustration of the good 
qualities which the,young king possessed, 
in spite of his wild habits and objection- 
able companions, says : 


The strawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholesome berries thrive and ripen best 
Neighbored by fruit of baser quality. 


The reference here is, obviously, to the 
wild berry, But in the play of * Rich- 
ard III.,” strawberries are spoken of 
in the Bishop of Ely’s garden at Ho!- 
born, and this seems to show that the 
berry was cultivated with considerable 
care as early as the latter part of the 
fifteenth century, though Haydn’s ‘ Dic- 


‘tionary of Dates’ asserts that the com- 


mon strawberry was brought to England 
from Flanders in 1830. It is curious to 
note that 100 years after the crafty Rich- 
ard begged some of the Bishop’s straw- 
berries, we find a description of a gar« 
den at Holborn, the property of the rich 
barber-surgeon Gernard, wherein four 
kinds of strawberries—a great variety 
for the time—were successfully cultivated. 
The third Shakespeare allusion to this 
fruit is m reference to the ill-fated hand- 
kerchief ot Desdemona which was ‘‘ spot- 
ted with strawberries.” — Horticultural 
Times. 





My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they followme. John 1o:.27. 
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Correspondence. 


HAVE WE’CEASED TO EXIST ? 


Cotorapo SpainGs, Eleventh mo. 16. 1892. 
Editor of Friends’ Review : 

I was much struck with the language of 
the excellent editorial in FRIENDS’ REVIEW 
of Eleventh mo. 1oth. Particularly was 
I impressed with the quoted words of a 
delegate, once clerk of a yearly meeting, 
who said the “Religious Society of Friends 
has ceased to exist.’”” But I would most 
strongly enforce the protest in the editor- 
ial, and emphatically declare that the 
brother referred to is wrong,—that the 
Society of Friends has of ceased to 
exist. 

For this dear brother to call himself a 
Friend and to announce his intention to con- 
form to the tendency towards Methodism, 
is a singular situation. He evidently 1s con- 
tent to be called a Friend and to practi- 
cally be a Methodist. Is the name of 
Friend so good that he desires to be called 
thereby ; and is the Methodist practice so 
good that he desires to worship thereby ? 
For the honor of the name he professes, 
and for the sake of some of us who wor- 
ship and think as Friends why does he not 
join himself to the Methodists and call 
himself by their name? Is he loyal to his 
profession ? 

He puts me in mind of another dear 
brother, a lovely man, a clerk of another 
yearly meeting, who some time ago, when 
away from home, refused to help a young 
man to establish a Friends’ meeting, be- 
cause he had to attend congregational 
place of worship twice on First-days, and 
therefore could not find the time to help 
the young man in his efforts. Was this 
loyal to his denomination ?—yet he was a 
clerk of a yearly meeting at that very 
time. Truly if those who stand as the 
exponents of our principles and practices, 
and as leaders in our Society, have no 
more faith in’ their profession than have 
these two brothers, when can we expect the 
rank and file, the young men and women, 
to be loyal to to the principles of Fox and 
Penn ? 

The following is taken from a daily 
paper, and is written by a clergyman 
whom I know and highly respect. He 
says : 

‘‘The Friends, or Quakers, formerly 
held that regular salaried pastors were un- 
warranted by Scripture and that instruc- 
tion at public services should be given 
only by those at the time specially moved 


to speak by the Holy Spirit. But the na. 


tional conference of Friends recently held 
at Indianapolis, strongly commended a 
regular pastoral system, qualifying their 
action by a caution that pastors should 
not assume undue authority or hinder 
others from speaking in public or lead 
persons so speaking to depend upcn hu- 
man agency.”’ 

So we find that the late Conferenc of 
Indianapolis has given our friends of other 
denominations a pointer. It has told the 


- world that a silent and waiting worship is 
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a mistake. It confesses its past errors, 
acknowledges that Robert Barclay was 
wrong, and proclaims that after two hun- 
dred years of failure we must now do as 
others do. No wonder the latter rejoice, 
—no wonder they are confirmed in their 
own methods. For construe the Confer- 
ence’s recommendations as we may, there 
is only one sensible construction to be 
put on their action. They sanction what 
will become and is leading into a human 
priesthood. : 

The Friend quoted in the first part of 
these remarks, said of the Methodistical 
movement, that he accepted it as inevit- 
able, and intended ‘‘ to conform himself 
to it.’’ Is this dear brother of the stuff 
that our early Friends were made off? 
What great move for the right anywhere 
in the history ot the world would have 
been instituted if men had always con- 
formed themselves to the conditions that 
surrounded them? Luther, Fox, Wesley, 
and many others only d:d their best work 
when they resolutely forsook the multi- 
tude and obeyed first the voice of God. 

One who lives in the West would almost 
belicve that this Friend spoke rightly 
when he expressed the belief that our de- 
nomination had ceased to exist. The 
Friends of Philadelphia have little knowl- 
edge of how the primary tenets of our 
faith are ignored and forsaken in other 
places. But some of us who have faith in 
Quakerism and who have paid for our be- 
lief, desire to say that whilst the Society 
of Friends has ceased to exist in some 
localities, it is yet alive in others. 

This is evidenced by a few letters I have 
recently received which tell that some six 
or eight ministers within Philadelphia Y. 
M. are now traveling engaged in religious 
labor. Meanwhile we also have two min- 
isters working in Japan. ‘This does indi- 
cate life, however much some of our 
‘* liberal’’ brethren may say that Phila- 
delphia Quakers are very slow. So I 
maintain that Friends who hold to the 
ancient ways, and who keep to the valu- 
able testimonies that the Society is espe- 
cially called to uphold, are still to be 
found ; although some others are self-cor- 
fessedly disloyal to the trust committed to 
them as a separate body. 

Philadelphia Yearly Meeting is to my 
mind one of the most promising branches 
of our denomination to-day. Not in- 
cluded in the conference and not ready 
like some in the conference to declare 
itself a different sort of an organiza- 
tion from what it professes to be, ‘it 
has in it some excellent germs of 
life. What it first requires is sincerity,— 
it wants men and women who claim to be 
Quakers, and who also believe in the pe- 
culiar mission of Quakerism. Then it 
wants faith. It wants the young particul- 
arly to stand right by their colors; and to 
have faith in the excellent doctrines they 
claim to hold. Then, as is aptly remarked 
in the editorial I refer to, we do not want 
to relapse into Methodism ; neither do we 
want to slow aggressiveness for fear evil 
will come. _We want our young people 
to awaken, and sturdily stand up for the 
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principles confessed by our good old 
worthies. We want our young people to 
read the old journals of early Friends and 
compare them with biblical doctrine, and 
examine for themselves and see if these 
things are so. It these two hundred years 
we have been following cunningly devised 
fables, then let us, too, acknowledge that 
we have been mistaken, and fly to some 
other fold! But I apprehend that those 
who candidly studied their faith will be 
ready to declare that there is continued 
reason for the existence of the Society of 
Friends. And when they reach their 
point, they will themselves, if honest to 
their convictions, constitute the proof to 
the world that the Religious Society of 
Friends has mof ceased to exist. 
Wm. C, ALLEN. 


Granp River, Inp1an Terrirory, 
Eleventh mo, a0, 1892. . 


Dr. James E. Rwoaps. 

My Dear Friend: We are in the 
midst of Spring River Quarterly Meeting 
held by adjournment at this place. From 
the first session on S xth day afternoon 
the meeting has been remarkable for the 
manifest presence and leading of the Holy 
Spirit. The weather is pleasant and there 
is a fair attendance of Friends from the - 
States, and there are many also from the 
immediate vicinity, so that the meetings 
were crowded yesterday and the interest 
deep. William P. Haworth, the Super- 
intendent of Evangelistic Work for Kansas 
Yearly Meeting, is with us. His ministry 
is notable for its clearness and depth, and 
it is winning and increasing a heartfelt 
interest in the Gospel. Howard Hall, 
Superintendent in charge of the United 
States Indian Mission School near by, is 
generously entertaining more than a score 
of guests, and the houses in the neighbor- 
hood vie with each other in entertaining 
Friends. 

John D. Miles, Richard A. Cox, and 
Josiah Butler, of the committee appointed 
by Kansas Yearly Meeting, in response to 
a request from a portion of the Meeting 
for division of the Quarterly Meeting and 
the formation of a new one, are present, 
and with the almost unanimous approval 
of the delegates from each of the Monthly 
Meetings, have set off the Indian Monthly 
Meetings with Spring River Meeting to 
constitute a new Quarterly Meeting to be 
called Grand River. Thus we are having 
even more than we dared to ask. Praise 
the Lord. Hastily thy friend, 

Cuas. W. Kirk 


EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER FROM WILLIAM 
RUSSELL, SUPERINTENDENT OF SOUTH- 
LAND COLLEGE, HELENA, ARKANSAS. 


‘*T went by request to the Scruggs” 
settlement last Seventh day evening. Had 
two meetings with them. They seemed 
to be well pleased with my visit. The 
colored man I stayed with is a Friend—he 
said my visit was the right thing at the 
right time—he would not take $100 for 
the help it had done him. He is a very 
intelligent man, quite well fixed, owning 
500 acres of land, over half under culti- 
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wation. He has acotton gin-house, engine, 
hydraulic pressure for baling, — better 
fixed for the work than many white 
people. 

‘*] went on to Memphis and visited the 
Lemoyne Institute—found the school in 
excellent condition under the manage- 
ment of the Congregationalis's. Prof. 
Steele, the President, has been there for 
ag years. He hs ten (10) white lady 
teachers, two colored ladies and two 
colored gentlemen. The colored gentle- 
men have charge, one of the woodwork 
department, the other of the printing de. 
partment. About 450 pupils were present. 
Many in the lower departments. They 
lack about two years of going as far in 
instruction as we do, but they teach sew- 
ing, cooking, carpenter work and printing. 
The older, pupils exhibited a degree of 
culture, refinement and self-control that 
is very commendable indeed. In the 
Collection room the Normal pupils are 
left with no teacher to supervise or over 
see during study time. I opened the 
door and looked in three or four times 
during the day and found the order godd 
each time. I attended the volunteer 
prayer-meeting which 1s held each Third- 
day at noon intermission, and found much 
life and interest manifested by the pupils. 

I can truly say that I am well pleased 
with the work, and I found that which 
confirmed my belief in the ab lity of the 
colored race to make refined Christian 
citiz2ns, 


ee 


WHITTIER. 





For thee, dear friend, there needs no high- 
wrought lay, 
To shed its aureole round thy cherished 
name,— 
Thou whose plain, home-born speech of Yea 
and Nay 
Thy truthful nature ever best became. 


Death reaches not a spirit such as thine, — 
It can but steal the robe that hid thy 


wings; 
Though thy warm breathing presence we re- 
sign, 
Still in our. hearts its loving semblance 
clings, 
Peaceful thy message, yet for struggling 
right,— 
When Slavery’s gauntlet in our face was 
flung — 
While timid weaklings watched the dubious 
fight 


No herald’s challenge more defiant rung. 


Yet was thy spirit tuned to gentle themes 
Sought in the haunts thy humble youth 
had known, 
Our-stern New England’s hills and vales 
and streams,— 
Thy tuneful idyls made them all their 
own, 


The wild flowers springing from their native 

ican their charms thy new-world song 
Gave degre mayflower and the golden- 
' To aul ‘the daisy and the daffodil. 
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In the brave records of our earlier time 
A hero’s deed thy generous soul inspired, 
And many a legend, told in ringing rhyme, 
The coin soul with high resolve has 
red, 


Not thine to lean on priesthood’s broken 
reed; 
No barriers caged thee in a bigot's fold ; 
No zealots ask to syllable thy creed, 
Thou saidst “Our Father,” and thy creed 
was told. 


Best loved and saintliest of our singing train, 
Earth’s noblest tributes to thy name be- 
long. 
A lifelong record closed without a stain, 
A blameless memory shrined in deathless 
song. 


Lift from its quarried ledge a flawless stone ; 
Smooth the green turf and bid the tablet 
rise, 
And on its snow-white surface carve alone 
These words,—he needs no more,—Here 
Whittier lies. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
—Atlantic Monthly. 


—— nn 


ANECDOTES OF WHITTIER. 





A contributor sends to the Christian 
Aavocate some reminiscences of Whittier, 
from which the following are taken: 

The story is told that the poet appeared 
one winter in a handsome ulster, clad in 
which, he attended a school examination 
up among the hills. He was standing 
beside the teacher, who was catechising a 
dimpled little dot in geography. 

‘* What are the provinces of Ireland?” 

‘¢ Connaught, Leinster, Munster, and 
—and—”’ 

Here the little girl, stuck, put her 
chubby fingers in her mouth, and 
sought inspiration successively in her toes, 
the corner of her apron, the ceiling, and 
the poet. He smiled; her face brightened 
sympathetically. The entente cordiale 
had been established between them. He 
patted his ulster significantly; she looked 
at him inquiringly. He nodded, and she 
barst out with: 

‘* Oh, Mss Simmons, I know now? 
They are Connaught, Leinster, Munster, 
and O-ercoat ! ”’ 

His poem, “In S-hool Days,’’ hints at 
a school girl’s sweetheart, who spelled the 
word in schoo! which he missed, and lin- 
gered at the door after school to say: 


“I am sorry that I spelt the word: 
I hate to go above you, 
Because’’—the brown eyes lower fell— 
“ Because, you see, I love you.” 


His exquisite poem, ‘* My P a:mate,”’ 
suggests a pathetic romance of which the 
world may not know. 

During all these years he has worshiped 
in a little meeting-house, incapable of 
sealing more than forty, taking his part in 
a service where no organ was heard, and 
sometimes no word spoken. The ‘‘ thee ’’ 
and “thou ’’ from his gentle lips had a 
peculiar charm. 

He was modest even toshyness.. When 
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twenty-three years old, he said, on being 
called to the temporary editorship of the 
New Englani Review, of Hartford; * I 
could not have been more utterly astonish- 
ed had I been told that I was appointed 
prime minister to the great Khan of Tar- 
tary.”” And when, on his seventieth 
birthday, the publishers of the A//antic 
Monthly gave bim a banquet, where all 
the great men of the century did him 
honor, he was full of wonder, and com- 
pared himself in his littie poem to that 
bewildered man, 


“ Who in the old Athenian days 
A beggar slept, and crowned caliph woke.” 


The New York TZribune gave, some 
years ago, an interesting conversation 
between Whittier and an Englishman. 
Whittier expressed his surprise that his 
guest knew so much of his poetry by 
heart. 

‘¢] wonder,” he said, *‘ thou should’st 
burden thy memory with all that rhyme. 
I is not well to have too much of it; bet- 
ter get rid of it as soon as possible. Why, 
I can’t remember any of it. I once went 
to hear a fine orator, and he wound up his 
speech with a poetical quotation, and I 
c'apped with all my might. S me one 
touched me on the shoulder, and said; 
‘D> you know who wrote that?’ ‘No, 
I don’t; but it’s good,, ‘You wrote it 
yourself.’ The fault is I have written far 
too much. [I wish half of it was in the 
Red Sea.” 

He had a horror of being lionized. 
E\:zabeth Whittier, in a conversation with 
L. M. Child, told of their trials with 
curiosity seekers. Her brother is too kind 
to wound the feelings of any one, but 
when his strength b:came overtaxed he 
occasionally made innocent little plans to 
rid himself of strangers: ‘‘ Thee has no 
idea how much time Greenleaf spends in 
trying to lose these people in the streets. 
Sometimes he comes home and says, 
‘Well, sister, I have had hard work to 
lose him; bat I have. But I can never 
lose a her.” 

At the Philadelphia Friends’ Institute 
Lyceum, some cn: mentioned that when 
the election of Paillips Brooks as bishop 
was under discussion, Whittier wrote to 
him, ‘‘We Friends of Massachusetts ap- 
prove of thy appointment.”” Oa Whit- 
tier’s next birthday, Bshop Brooks re- 
sponded: ‘‘I am glad that you have lived; 
I am glad that you still live; Iam glad 
that you will live always.” 





Pray for my soul, More things are wrought 
by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore, let 
thy voice 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats, 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 

Both for themselves and those who call them 
friend ? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

TENNYSON. 
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Marriage. 


RHOADS—PAXSON.,-— On Eleventh mo. 
16th, 1892, at Buckingham Friends’ meet- 
ing house, Lahaska, Bucks County, Pa., Dr. 
Edward G. Rhoads, of Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, and Margaret Ely Paxson, of New 
Hope, Pa. © 





Died. 


BOWERMAN.—Benjamin E., son of Wil- 
lard B. and Mary E. Bowerman (the latter 
deceased), was born in Wheatland, Monroe 
county, N. Y., in 1855, and died in Chicago, 
Ill., First mo, 11th, 1892. 

He was a birthright member of Adrian 
Quarterly Meeting, Mich. After a year or 
two at Raisin Valley Seminary and three 
years at Friends’ Boarding School, Provi- 
dence, R. I., he graduated in 1881 at Brown 
University with an enviable reputation for 
sterling integrity and an amiable disposition. 
Having entered into business in Chicago, 
Iil., with bright prospects for a long, happy 
and prosperous life, he was married in 1890 
* to Emma Jones, of Dalton, Mass, After a 
year and four months of almost unalloyed 
happiness his life and bright prospects were 
cut short by death, but his friends have the 
comforting assurance that his end was peace. 


LYTLE.—Susan Knowles, daughter of 
Abram A. and Martha M. Knowles (the 
former deceased), was born in Rollin, Lena- 
wee county, Mich., in 1864, and died at Oma. 
ha, Neb., Eighth mo. 6:h, 1892. She wasa 
birthright member of Rollin Monthly Meet- 
ing and Adrian Quarterly Meeting, Mich. 
She was. married jo Martin N. Lytle, of Oma- 
ha, Neb., in 1883, and leaves a husband and 
little girl two years old, and a large circle of 
relatives and friends to mourn her loss, As 
her husband stood by her deathbed weeping 
she said. “ Don’t weep for me, I shall be 
better off, and I know that the Lord will 
take care of you and Myra.” To her mother 
in Michigan she sent this message, “ Tell 
mother I died trusting in the Lord Jesus.” 
Thus conscious to the last she died in the 
triumph of living faith, 


PRETLOW.— Departed this life on the 2d 
of Eleventh mo,, 1892, Mary Helen Pretlow, 
in the 75th year o! her age; a member of 


Black Creek Meeting, Southan.pton county, 
Va. 


Her religious life was one not very much 
spoken of, but beautifully lived. A nature 
so fine and sensitive, she instinctively shrank 
at any light or irreverent mention of sacred 
things; a bright and cheerful disposition, be- 
loved by all who came in contact with her. 
Ever ready to give assistance and comfort to 
all around, both white and colored, she never 
considered herself when others were in need ; 
in sickness or sorrowshe brought brightness 
and hope by her sympathetic cheerful dispo- 
sition, We felt as we saw her beloved form 
borne away, ours the loss, hers the eternal 

ain, for surely “ Of such is the kingdom of 
aven.” 


THOMPSON.—Ninth mo, t1th, 1892, at 
his residence near Darlington, Harford 
county, Maryland, Isaac H, Thompson, in 
the 62d yearof his age; a member and over- 
seer of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. 

After a brief illness of two weeks in which 
’ he expressed willingness to submit to the 


will of his Heavenly Father, he quietly 
passed away ; we. humbly trust to the pres- 
ence of the Lord where there is fullness of 
joy. 

HOLLOWAY.—On Sixth-day, 25th inst., 
Chalkley Trayherne] Holloway. Funeral on 
Third-day, 29th inst,, at 10 A, M., at his late 
residence, 320 North Forty first street, 


ENETIAN is to cloth as iron is to 
metals, the strongest. Be sure, how- 
ever, that you obtain genuine Englsh Vene- 
tian, We just place on sale a remarkable 
lot of 


Venetian Fall Overcoats 


* $10.50. 
E. 0. THOMPSON 


1338 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 
(Opposite the Mint) 


Tire "ur He Sp RLEANERS 





| 


[| Twel(th mo. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN.—Eleventh mo, 21.—It is said that 
Lord Randolph Churchill is determined to 
resume an active part in politics, and will 
present himself as an opponent of Gladstone, 

Eleventh'mo 22.—A despatch received in 
Paris from Porto Novo states that the French 
troops have entered Abomey. the capital of 
Dahomey, without meeting any opposition, 


The Rocker Washer 


has proved the most satisfi 
< —e Samer ‘a a ae a 


oe ste PiBbES i INO: ag 


OR. as clean as can be 
an on the washhoard, Write 
for prices and full description. 


ROCKER WASHER CO. 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 


Liberal inducements to live agents, 


Hold that Horset 


Ladies and Children can 
drive horses with this bit 
that cannot be driven with 
an ae bit by a strong 

In no way can this 
oS EL BAR bit “injure the animal’s 
mouth. Used either as a safe or o bit. 
Sample sent prepaid is 6 plate or Japan $1.00, 
Nickle Plate, $1.50. —_, 

WM, VAN ARSDA EK, Racine, Wis. 


BT 


AAs an Inducement to Try Our 
Coffee. 


Oa receipt of $2.00 8 pounds of 
Ingram’s Blended Roasted Coffee 
(whole or ground) will be sent 
free within fifty miles of Phila- 
delphia to railroad station where 
the package stamp can be used. 
WM. S. INCRAM, TEA DEALER, 

31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Playing at house cleaning is 
tiresome, but real house 
cleaning is more so. 


Gold Dust 
Washing 
Powder 


does the work so well, and 
makes itso much easier, that 
half the terrors of house 
cleaning are removed by its 
use. 4 lb. package 25 cemts. 
At your grocers. Try it. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBUPGH anD MIL WAUKER. 
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A PEERLESS PREMIUM! 


DIRECT FROM THE HEART OF AFRICA. 





QS INCE the days of the Patriarchs the most valuable product of 
a~ “quatorial Africa has been, and to-day-is, its 


Ivory of Dazzling Whiteness, 


being superior in its texture, in the delicacy of its tints, and the grace of 
its contour lines. Bishop William Taylor, the Editor and Proprietor of 


THE AFRICAN NEWS, 


The Only Illustrated Journal in America Devoted to Africa, 


has had the great good fortune to secure a limited quantity of AFRICAN 
Ivory of the finest quality, being the Tusks of Wild Elephants captured in 


The Forests of the (pper fongo, 


immediately under the Equator, and brought overland to the coast on the 
dusky shoulders of native carriers, affording him an opportunity of 
presenting to each and every subscriber of THE AFRICAN NEWS 
a Souvenir of genuine interest and artistic worth from that wonderful 
land, The Ivory has been placed in the hands of skilled artists, who 
have cut and polished it, until the slender tracings, delicate as a spider's 
web, are seen shining through the transparent surface. It has been 
fashioned into 


Beautiful Lvory Picture Frames 


each one cut the diameter of the tusk, handsome in design; and each !————— 
[vory Frame contains a portrait of WELLIAM TAYLOR, The 
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Carrying Ivory through the Forests. 
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Pauline Methodist Bishop of Africa, whose life is devoted to the enlightenment of the dusky races of that Continent. 
Or, a portraitof STEPHEN MERRITT, the “Unique Methodist Preacher-Philanthrophist,” Secretary for 
Africa, Or, if you prefer, we will leave it vacant; for your own portait. Take your choice, for we shall give one of these beautiful 


SOUVENIRS OF EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


to every Subscriber who shall forward Tue REGULAR SuBscRIPTION -PricE, OxE Do.iAr, for THE APRICAN NEWS for 
One YEAR, to the publisher, Not-Later Than December 31st Next. This valuable offer applies to ALL Subscribers, to 
whom the Pure Ivory Gift will be delivered ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ALL EXPENSE to them. = Address 


Bishop Taylor’s Son, 





PARK HOME, BLUE ISLAND, ILLINOIS. 


¢ 


THREE PLANS PROPOSED FOR ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. 


PLAN NO. 1. Means that the subscriber will pay one-half of his subscription estimated at One 
Dollar per day, as soon as a guaranteed subscription is obtained, to secure a room for the number of days 
written in blank, during the Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1808 

PLAN NO. 2. Means that the subscriber will pay one-fourth of his subscription estimated at One 
Dollar per day, as soon as a guaranteed subscription is obtained, and one-fourth two months later, to secure 
a room for the time written in blank. , 

PLAN NO. 3. Means that the subscriber will forward one Dollar when a guaranteed subscription is 
obtained, and thereafter pay one Dollar each month until one-half of the subscription is paid at one dollar 
per day for the time written in blank. 

In each of the above Pians the subscriber is expected to pay the balance of subscription on arrival at 
the Park Home. 

We guarantee good table board and comfortable rooms, 

The most of the rooms are of a size for four persons to ocenpy. When one requires a single room $1.50 
to $2.00 per day will be charged. 


This Agreement, when properly filled out and signed wili be acknowled: when received, and suitable 
instructions will be given for future payments, and the pr ons agi eed to by us. 
WM. 8S. & DOCIA 8S, WUOTON, Managers. 


AN ADVANCE AGREEMENT. 


To the Park Home Entertainment Company: 

For the purpose of securing a Room and Boarding at the special low rate of ONE DOLLAR per day 
Oi 26546 days at the PARK Hu ME in the town of Blue Island, Ul., during the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, [ hereuntosubscribe my name and agree to pay according to Plan No...... as set forth on the back of 
this A ment, It is understood that this Agreement is transferable to others than the subscriber, and is 
void if the pretest is not in active progress at time of payment and a guaranteed subscription is obtained. 

My wish is to occupy the room about...........sseccceseceeeese: yl and I will give Fifteen Days’ notice 
if any change of time is desired. 


Rev. ROSS TAYLOR, 210 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


King Behanzin has vanisted, and the French 
are in full pessession of the capital. 

Since Seventh-day last fifteen cases of 
cholera and thirteen deaths from the disease 
have been registered in Bruges. 

Eleventh mo. 237.—\n 18 of the Russian 
districts that are chiefly affected by cholera 
there were 3313 cases of the disease and 769 
deaths during the past week, 

El.venth mo. 25.—The Russian Govern- 
ment has telegraphed to the Berlin bankers 
with whom it has accounts requesting them 
to remit a large portion of its deposits to St, 
Petersburg within six weeks, This will cause 
a further drain of gold from London, 

It is officially announced that the British 
Government will immediately send a Com- 
missioner to Uganda, with an ample native 


escort, to report on the best method of deal- > 


ing with that country. 

In connection with this announcement it is 
stated that the Government has decided not 
to interfere with the British East Africa Com- 
pany’s withdrawal from Uganda. 

The Secretary of the Master Cotton Spin- 
ners’ Federation of London announces that 
eight-ninths of the spinners organized in the 
Federation are now stopped or are running 
on half time, affecting 64,000 employés. © 

Eleventh mo. 26,—The case of the Gov- 
ernment against the Panama Canal Com- 
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THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW [Twelfth me 
PTE Uiines Se fecubug coreson, | EXTRAORDINARY OFFER| AMERICAN FIRE 


dent says that the Nihilist: trying to sti 
dit the tially teenie! sameatties ond 80 Cents for 25 Cents. INSURANCE COMPANY, 


letters, to revolt against the Government. : Z : , Office, Company's Bullding, 
Domestic —Ekventh mo. 21 At | On receipt of only 25 cents we will mail to any ad- 
OME —Lkeve 0. -—At a | dress, postage prepaid, the following : 308 and 310 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
meeting o! the Amalgamated Association in | 


Homestead yesterday afternoon, the great | Two Lithoed Water Colors - 50c. 
strike at Carnegie’s was officially declared These two engravings by Ida Waugh, 


off. the greatest of Amerivan artists, whose 


radiant child faces are known in every 
The total value of the exports of mer- quarter of the globe, represent lovely in- 
chandize from the United States during the | ants, with facesas beaming as the morn- 


twelve months ending Tenth mo. 31, 1892, ing. They are now selling in the print 
82 844 68 - inst 2 612 i shops at Twenty-five Cents apiece. Both 
was $952 844,685, as against $927 910,612 in with “ SUNSHINE’ and “ P&#N ANDINK”’ 
the twelve months preceding; during the | for Twenty-five Cents. 
same period the imports amounted to $866, | : : : CASH CAPITAL........ iivekeseaceie 8 00 
$05 956 as against $819 002 822 during the | ©UNShine for Little Children 25C. | poserve for Reinsurance and all 
twelve months ending Tenth mo-_ 31, 1891, SUNSHINE FoR laTTLe CHILDREN, a other claims 2,286 388.25 
2 arge 48-page folio, printed from large 
Eleventh mo, 23.—A Pittsburg. despatch Syoe cn Sue paper cuctabalieg the bent - 307,152.28 
says that in the future the Carnegie Com- wood engravings ever shown in this coun- TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892 
pacy intends to treat with its employees as fy Sant Bowne - tg we ame og a est ae , 
: ve : . | te vit i 4 3. 
individuals. Each man e1aployed is required | csition ieaater’ ten aon ooeraly on : $3,093,540.53. 
to sigm an agreement, in which he pledges | lected to secure the highest literary and THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 


himself to refrain from belonging to any | ee, CHAS, P. PEROT, Vice-President. 


labor organization, and to be governed en. | Pen andInk - - - - - - RICHARD MARIS, Sec’y and Treas 
tirely by the rules and- regulations of the ; : 


company Fashion, yitetion, Fact. The newest WM. F. WILLIAMS, Aast. Sec’y. 
, eee. . monthly hat our women should wear ’ 
Eleventh mo 25.—An agi:ation in favor | and when. New poctry,news'e tes.. Lac WM. J. DAWSON, Sec'y Agency Dept. 


; ; fri : t test society news of the old and new 
of emigration ‘to Africa has been started worlds. New books and music reviewed. DIRECTORS, 
among the negroes in Georgia, an ou’- Prizes, premiums, &c. 
pees g aS ee ae ae ; | ’ ’ Thos, H. Montgomery, Charles P, Perot, 
growth, it issaid, of the discrimination against ——— | Israel Morris, Joseph E. Gillingham 
the race by the railroad and street car com- Actual Worth - - 8oc. ae = eG : : 
panies in that State. | AU orders to eae oo 
Tho World’s Fair Dormitory Association, | : en 


of Chicago, has been organized. Itse s 

re is to. afford ‘peotanisidiwiens. for HAINES & co., 

amilies of |'mited means, who desire to visit oy ~G} 

wont ovistt | Market and Ninth Streetr. a is N N 
y a - is = >) 


Eleventh mo. 26.—San Francisco advices 
say that the white merchants of that city have ALICE LEWIS, 32: N. Walnut St., 
: INSURANCE @., 
Meese ae). 


921-8 923. 
CHESTNUT. ST. 








credit to Chinese manufacturers whom they | terly Examiner, $1 66 per annum; London 
supply with goods. Friend, weekly, $2.11 per annum, all paya- 
ble in advance. Annual Monitor, 60 cts. 


ARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRusT co, | WHAT 


ios onl ‘ooo | WE OFFER 

Offer subject to prior sale and $600 000 INV ESTORS 
Advance of Price without notice 
Six per cent. Thitty year, preferred First Mortgage Ample security and eight per.cent. interest, 

Gold Bonds of The Kansas City Elevated Rail- with privilege of withdrawing their money 

way Company, secured by Complete System on short notice. j 
of Railway, connecting the Two Kansas Sinking Fund Mortzages our specialty. 
Cities, on ee ee to 2,000,- 
600.000 


000 Bonds, and Stock, Home Savings and Loan Association 
Price, - $105.00 and interest. ¢ 


Des Moines Loan and Trust Co. 


All business of the Company in Phila- 
delphia and vicinity, including the sale and 
renewal of loans, is now in charge of 


ISAAC FORSYTHE, 


li ilding. 
of Minneapolis. 282 Bullitt Building 


Also S76G,000 00 Paid in Capital, $950,000. 


Over 3,000 investors and no dissatisfied ones. 
Twenty year Six per cent. Bonds of The Augusta ‘ 
Street way Company. shi Road. mons net | For pamphlet, address 
earnings of Seven per cent, on the stock after pay- 
ing interest on Bonds. Price, $102.00 and interest: H. F. NEWHALL, 


E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, ' ‘Manager Eastern Office, 
618 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 633 DREXEL BUILDING, - PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TROST COMPANY OF PHILADELPEIA 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


incorporated Third month 22, i865. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL, - - - - - - - - - $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - - - - - = = $28,402,371.69 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT. returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and 1s empowered by 
law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 
of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the ary. OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 
are invited to look into that branch of the Trust De ent which has the care of this description of property. It is presided over by an officer learned in the law 
of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivided attention to its care and management. 


The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 
; SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice dent. ASA 8. WING, Vice President and Artnarse ‘ 
JOS. ASHBROOK, Man. Ins. Dep't. J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer. J. BARTON TOWNSEND, Ass’t Trust Officer. DAVID G. ALSOP, Ass’t Actuary. 
DIRECTORS. 
71 R, Shipley, Henry Haines, Richard Wood, James V. Watson, Wm.Gummere, Wm, Longstreth, Asa8, ae Justus C. Strawbridz 


ya@s” When answering advertisements, you will 


confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning 


become alarmed at the condition of business West Chester, Pa., agent for British 
finances, and will hereafter refuse to give | Friend, $1.50 per annum ; Friends’ Quar- 


the Friends’ Review. 


ee9 . Wistar Brown, Richard Cadbury William Hacker, Chas, Hartshorne, FredericCollins, Israel Morris, Philip C. 





